EDWARDS AMASA PARK. 


, =a teaches that the evil-doer will be punished; the gospel teaches that if he repent he shall 


be saved. It is a system of truth not only unmingled and original, but also comprehensive. It 


reveals the paternal character of God, and also the meanness of sin; for this, like invisible ink by the 
fire, is brought out by the light of the cross. The cross makes darkness visible. The gospel tells us of 
salvation, and thus it implies punishment, from which the believer may be saved. The rainbow implies 
the dark cloud which it spans. The gospel reveals the atonement of Christ, and this comprehends the 
justice of God as well as His mercy, the threatenings of the law as well as the promises of grace. All 
that philosophy teaches of the majesty of the Father, all that inspiration teaches of the beauties in the 
character of the Son, all that experience and the Bible teach of the purifying influence of the Holy 
Ghost, are involved in the atoning work of Christ.—From Professor Park’s Sermon on The Gospel 


Preached.to the Poor. 
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MENEELY. &_VOMP. 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, 

For Chorches, Schools, etc., also Chimds 

and Pesis. Forwore than half a centazt’ 

noted for yaperiority over all others 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 18 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Masa. 


fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS é: 5A 


waaet —~_t = a i Oe Ee yen 
SHANE | BEL L rou NDRY. Caaf oe ote a MD 


FOLDING-SEAT PEWS, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SETTEES, ETC. 


ALSO 
SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. 30. Voro” 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. je proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty nd tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an_ opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
116 Elizabeth St. 
Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wer vou'ny 


tifusen LIGHT 
Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 
the must powerful, softest 
cheapest, and best ght known 
for Caries, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, De etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room, 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
oe discount to churches r the trade 


deceived 
1.P. FRINK, 251 Pearl Sty. 


‘CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CA RPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
. ufacturers’ prices. We 
| solicit enact smnanaaa” 


JOHN H. “PRAY, SONS & 60,, 


Wholesale and ion CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


_ 658 Washington St, asyiscon'se., Boston. 
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43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


416 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE,, 
ORK. 
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BOSTON, MASS. NEW Y 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Educational. 


ll 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. §, 
Established, 1855, 
3 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 

HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE: 

T 4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; thee te NOWe: ee 
Is 


Chicago, Lil; and Los Angeles, ~~ l 
Agency Manual tree. EVERETT O. 1Wi.paged 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special ins’ ruetion in New Testament 
Greek and advanced aN studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 














Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For vireutars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


WORCESTER (IMASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi. 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata 
logue address Institute, or H. 1. FULLER, Pres 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vova). 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL.. near 
Chicago, with Art © ae for Teachers and Clerzy- 
men at WORLD's FA! 





Summer Residence, comfortably furnished, to 
rent forthe season, with stable. Beautifully situated on 
the Berry Pond Road to Sunset Hill, Pitistield, N. H. 
Rent reasonable. Photographs shown and particulars 
given by H. PORTER SMITH, 72 Bedford sSt., Bosto 
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= WN ‘THE — 
Well, the new paper issued by — 
S CHICAGO, ROCK WEST & N SET R. FR2 
= CALLED THE TTLERS 
‘tells all about it an d will be sent FREES 


age JOHN SoehARTIAN, pe an ‘ket 
go, Rock I and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, 
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“CALS PAR 


die sth ye | CONDUCTED 


ExXCcuUuRSIOns. 
RITE FOR PARTICULARS 


JUDSONECO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 
TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


he very towese races, ncluding Sieeper, with cum- 
plete Pullman service, from Koston to destination, also 
hotel accummodations at Chicago during the World's 
Fair. Our personally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ¢x- 
press trains every Tuesday, rea the Boston and Maine, 
Central Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. Forratesand fuli particu’ars 
of our exe rig apply to —- ticket agertor 
write A. PHILLIPS & 
286 Wishingiton St.. Boston, Muss. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fre- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 














Opposite Grace Church, 
The most centrally located hotel ‘in the city oe 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate te es - 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome ac dition ths 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
OM is one of the finest specimens ot Co! 
Decoration in this country. 


_ WILLIAM Te A Y LOR. 


mia 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church eo ° 
th cre nandred a 


Waecnoctor see emaciiers 


for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
‘tree. Please state wants. 
WH OTOR 00. 






20 Washington St., Boston. Mzss. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 





52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION Children’s Bay 
FOSPEL HYHIND Nas; f hh - « MUSIC - - 


will be used by Mr, MOODY in his meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. He says it is the best 
of the Gospel Hymms series. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards, . . $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 “ 100 


Words only at 5, 10 and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Musie Stores. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


S. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


BE. Ninth. St. 2 NewYork. 


“JUST ISSUED! 
JUNIOR 
Christian Endeavor 
Songs, 


by IRA D.SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW. 
$25 per 100. 


5 Cents per Copy extra by Post. 
Press, a Book of Words Only. Price %10 per 100. 
<PECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston,Mass. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and ( hicago. 


Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 











WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, %30 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 


Specimen pages sent free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


Ti East oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 11. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR CHILDREN’S PAY. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Seripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. 5 cents 
each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.. 
§1 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y¥. 


WANTED #52 


To Sell 
“SCENES FROM EVERY LAND,” 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY; 


over 500 Masnidcene Photographic View 8, 
size 11's by 142 inehes. Tutroduction hy 


GEN. LEW WALLACE, Author of “Ben-Hur.” 
Descriptions by Edward Ev erett ; Hale, D.D., Russell 
Conwell, D.D., LL.D., Hon. Wm. G. P. Breckin- 
ridge, He snry Ww atterson and other ‘talented writers. 
Ahead of all competitors, larger views, finer photo- 
graphs, twice us many of them, more handsomely 
bound, and lower in price; sells at sight to people 
who never bought a book ‘in their lives; agents of 
other books throwing their outfits away and beg- 
ging for territory; beautiful sample views free: 
absolute control of field; goods on credit; $6.00) 
to $20.00 a day readily earned ; success guaranteed, 
« MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, Sole Publishers. 











Fancy Werk 
BOOK 
FREE! 





NOW WerrsertrrrtmrerI) 
& Ilinst’ed Book on F ancyWork ? 

to JAN, feces & Cc rocheting, ls 

yembroid’y stitches, ~ Rog 

10 Cts. § 5c) for working stchohel ond de- , 
XO % Sigus for making tidies&cush- 
ions, also beautiful Japanese 
t, given totrial subscribers to "he Home, a 
y story paper for young & old, with fashions & fancy 
illustrate y Rend ie gat w we'll send The Home from| 
Now fo J 894 and_give you this book. 
‘he Meu ri Milk St. I Boston, Mass. 


The 
* Harris” 




















































This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first gublished as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 


M 0 g tie e. Many large editions of 

5 thod of “True Method of Giv- 

( ‘ iv 7 i ina ‘in its — — — e 

r 4 veen sold. Price 100 copies, 
Ins £2.50; 35 copies, #1.00. 


at the office of the Congregationa‘ist, Boston. 


GORIBBLING PAPER fer, Seboot, chi 


Por sale 





dren, Business and 
Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
Size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent b express, aS Merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS Toppb, Beacon Press 
Somerset Street, Boston. 





Pilgrim 
Children’s | 


| ow No. XXVII. 


My Country. 


|. The Children and 
Services. | the Kingdom. 
By M. C. HAZARD. VI. The Child in Temple. 
Musical Editor, | XI. Bible Children. 


JOHN W. TUFTS. | XV. The Good Fight. 

| XIX. My Sunday School. 

Price 5cts.; 100 copies, 24.00. | | XXII. The Lord’s 
Samples, 2 cts. Garden. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


FO 
IG ANY 





MUSIS 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 





ro for Children’s Day. Price 5cents. 
LBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 25 cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price Z5cents. {THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Pricg$l 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 





JUST 


OUT. 





Completion of Pierce’s Life of Sumner. 


Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner. 


(1845-1860) and LV. (1860-1874). 
8vo, cloth. 
With 


Volumes ITT. 
By Epwarp L. PIerce. 
and II. 


Uniform 
Volumes I. two por- 


$6.00. 


with 
traits. 


Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. 
Sumner’s will as one of his literary executors, and so in 
1877 he began that work which he has now completed, 
An extremely conscientious writer and an ardent ad- 
mirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains in preparing 
the book, and read nearly all the 40,000 letters which Mr. 
Sumner left in his library—the sum total of nearly all 
that statesman’s correspondence. 


“Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a* Memoir.’ 
It is far, far more. It is, in the best sense of the word, 
a life history. and intermingled with it is very much of 
American history never before written and of the 
greatest value to the historical student. The work is, 
in effect, the political history of one of the most im- 
portant eras in our country.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

Complete sets of the MEMork AND LETTERS 
OF CHARLES SUMNER. 4 vols, cloth, in box, 
$12.00. 

At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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The Pilgrim 





Lesson Helps 


@2000000000088 


‘Congregational Sunday School and Pub. Society, 


On the International 
LeSSONS in six Grades. 


On the Life of Jesus the 
Christ in Three Grades. 
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Boston and Chicago. 
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A: STUDY: OF 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 





THE-LIFE 


LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 











| 
| 
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IN- 52: LESSONS 


(TuRce GRaoeS) 

















scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les-= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
each lesson in the Junior grade. 

The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ie “6 8c. 


Postage on the bound volumes 8 cents each; 
Sauples of quarterlies free upon applic ation, 


GF Also, the Pilgrim. Series of Lesson Helps on the /xéernational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
~practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Maps 


quarterties postpaid. 





Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By AnpREw Lana, M.A., Hon. LL.D., St. 
Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“Besides scholarship, extraordinary critical ability 
and special knowledge of early epic poetry in many 
languages, Mr. Lang brings to the task of Homeric 
criticism something, pocsaee. even rarer—breadth of 
view and keen sense of what is ridiculous in criticism.” 
— Times. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE 
MARBOT. 


Translated from the French. By A.J. BUTLER. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Ne g 
OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. 
By RicHarp A. Proctor and A. COWPER RAN- 
YARD. With 3i plates and 472 illustrations 
in the text. 4to, $12.00. 

“Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its 
more popular aspects, alike for the lucidity of its style, 
the copiousness of its matter and the attractiveness of 
its illustrations.” — Times. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 


YORK. 


By JAMEs Rarnz, M. A., D.C. L. With maps 
and plans. 12mo, $1.25. 


(New Volume.) 


Recent Volumes in the Series. 
New York. By THEODORE 
With maps and plans, $1.25. 
Boston. By H. Canot LopGeE. 
and plans, $1.25. 


ROOSEVELT. 


With maps 


OUT OF DOORS IN TSAR LAND. 


A Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wandererin Russia. By Frep J.WHIsSHAW. 
With frontispiece and vignette by Charles 
Whymper. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

VOICES FROM FLOWER-LAND. 

By Emity E. READER. Original Couplets. A 
Birthday Book and Language of Flowers. 
New edition. Illustrated by Ada Brooke. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
New Volume. 
DIVISION AND REUNION, 
1829-1889. 
By Wooprow Witson, Ph. D., LL. D., Profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Author of ‘*‘ Congressional Govern- 


ment,” etc. With five colored maps. Pp. 
xix-326. Cloth, $1.25. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The Colonies, 1492-1750. 


By REuBEN GOLD THwalITEs. With four colored 
maps. 322 pages, $1.25. 
Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. 


By ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, A. B., Ph. D., the 
editor of the series. With 5 colored maps, 
$1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & (0., Publishers, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Victor + 
Bicycles 


» Are first in tires and improvements. The 
y best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- 
P able through the rim. If you are going 4 
, to ride why not ride the best? . 
Victor catalog is yours for the asking. : 


, 
q Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § 
# ton, Denver, San Francisco. A.G. Spalding 4 
4 & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. § 
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“a CHARLES -SCRIBNERS.S 





.. # 
¥ART OUT 


FOR SPRING “AND SUMMER RE 
HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


With 100 illustrations, 8vo, $2.00. 


These papers from Scrisner’s MaGazine relate to home-winning and to 
the characteristic features of city, suburban, and country houses, with sugges- 
tions by acknowledged authorities as to the most desirable features of each class, 


OF DOORS. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Full of ideas and suggestions regarding the artistic arrangement of grounds, driveways, paths, 
flower-beds, trees, etc., all characterized by a genuine enthusiasm and love for the subject, and fine 
taste in the treatment of it. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers, 
By Mrs. Wittiiam Starr Dana. With over 100 illustrations by Marion 
SATTERLEE. Second Edition. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 


‘With this compact and intelligible guide the least learned lover of floral beauty may acquire 
with ease and pleasure a store of information. The book is got up in excellent style, and the illustra- 
tions are real works of art.’’—Bostor: Beacon. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Beach of Falesi, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. 
Stevenson. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
“Most delightful. Some of the most characteristic and best work of Stevenson is found in the 
volume. —Bostou Traveller. 
STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 
By Octave TraNeT. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is a genuine p asure to have the opportunity of calling attention to tales so good, so whole- 
some, so fresh. The Western character has never been better presented.*’"—Boston Courier. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting. 
C. Van Dyke. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘** They take a broad survey, they deal with the points it is bap > while to know about, they are 
un, 


perfectly lucid, and are very charming in their literary art.”—N. Y. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
By Francisque Sarcey. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 
“A very entertaining volume. It is written with much sparkle and cleverness, and will be read 
with eagerness."—New York Tribune. 


SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. By Eucene Fietp. 16mo, $1.25. 


**On various themes, many of them clever, all of them readable, with a touch of nature in every 
line."—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. py Prof. H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.25. 


This new novel relates the experience of a Western family endeavoring to secure a footing in 
New York Society. 


By Mrs. ScHuyLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
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SIMULTANEOUS collection in be- 
A half of local church extension has sel- 

dom, if ever, been attempted in our 
denomination or others, so far as we know. 
But the experiment is to be put to the test 
here in Boston, Sunday, May 14, when nearly 
all of the thirty-one Congregational churches 
will take contributions for this object. The 
outcome will go far toward proving whether 
or no this new organization has a mission. 
This union movement represents one of the 
two lines of activity which the new Pilgrim 
Association was formed to pursue, the other 
branch being municipal reform. From a 
number of applicants for aid, its committee 
on church extension has sifted out three 
enterprises, two in the outskirts and the 
third, the Swedish church, as most deserv- 
ing of aid this year. It marks a desirable 
advance in our methods of planting and 
sustaining churches when an organization 
can be trusted to oversee the field and to 
recommend the objects worthy of assist- 
ance, Givers will at once see that the ends 
of economy and efficiency are thereby sub- 
served. Furthermore, such a united effort 
will show that our denomination is capable 


of working together for a concrete object. 


We trust, therefore, that the collection of 
May 14 will be large and spontaneous. 
Whatever Boston accomplishes in this direc- 
tion will be suggestive and inspiring to the 
rest of the country. 


The Grinnell (Io.) Association, at its re- 
cent meeting, unanimously voted to recom- 
nend candidates for appointment to foreign 
missionary work and to the churches of the 
association to which such candidates may 
belong; that they should call councils of 
churches to consider the qualifications of 
the candidates, the results, if favorable, to 
be forwarded with the candidate’s applica- 
tion to the Prudential Committee of the 
board. This would place the council before, 
instead of, as at present, after acceptance 
by the committee and would relieve it of 
responsibilities for the doctrines of appli- 
cants. It should be remembered, what has 
sometimes been overlooked in recent dis- 
cussions concerning the examination of 
candidates, that those accepted for minis- 
terial appointment as missionaries must 
afterwards be approved by ordaining coun- 
cils, at which abundant opportunity is 
always given for questions on theological 
doctrines, 


The cause of temperance is making cheer- 
Ing progress in the South, not only in South 
Carolina, where the experiment is about to 
be tried of taking the control of the sale 
of liquor into the hands of the government, 
but in other States also. Of this the writer 
found abundant evidence in a recent visit. 
InGeorgia the law forbidding saloons within 
four miles of a schoolhouse means practical 
Prohibition in the country districts. A large 
number of the cities are going ‘‘ dry,”’ and 
there is great interest in the voting on the 





liquor question. Under the local option 
law about 100 of the 137 counties have com- 
plete prohibition. The same condition pre- 
vails in Mississippi. Already more than 
half the counties in the State and over forty 
of the leading towns have gone “dry,” and 
more are sure to follow. All this progress is 
being made without the aid of a political 
prohibition party, which has practically no 
existence there. The greatest obstacle to 
prohibition is the negro vote. Governor 
Northen of Georgia says that nine-tenths of 
the negroes in that State are opposed to pro- 
hibition, yet drink is their greatest enemy. 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen has secured re- 
sponses from eighty-six of the 250 corporate 
members of the American Board to his pos- 
tal card argument against the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes to be a missionary in Japan, 
which appointment has been unanimously 
requested by the Japan Mission. Mr. Bowen 
claims that sixty-seven of these indorse his 
argument. One of these replies we print 
herewith—that of Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, a 
member of the Prudential Committee. It 
hints how far from a complete statement is 
Mr. Bowen’s postal card argument: 

As a square, mathematical statement, cover- 

ing the whole case as you present it, I say, 
No! But suppose your statement does not 
cover the whole case, or suppose the premises 
are changed, then the conclusion should be 
changed. On the conditions you name there 
should be noappointment; on other conditions 
there might be. 
It is not to. be wondered at that Secretary 
Strong says, ‘‘I regret that the matter is in 
discussion in the papers prior to the posses- 
sion of information which the committee 
is seeking and which the public ought to 
have before judging the case.’’ Such news- 
paper warfare as leads members of the board 
blindly to commit themselves in advance, 
before they know the facts, upon questions 
which must come up at the annual meeting 
will do much toward bringing the board 
into public contempt. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHUROH UP TO 
D 





Whatever be the final conclusion respect- 
ing the demand for and the success of in- 
stitutional churches, they are so distinct- 
ive a phase of the forward Christian 
movement of our time that it behooves us 
to note their methods and to watch their 
progress. With a view to providing our 
readers with fresh and comprehensive in- 
formation we have been publishing for four 
successive weeks a series of sketches, each 
of which has pictured one such church. 
Our design has been not merely to describe 
their varied activities but to set forth the 
principles underlying this kind of work and 
to determine, if possible, the actual results. 
These four and no others have been selected 
because they are as widely known and as 
typical as any, and they all have been pur- 
suing these lines of effort long enough to 


render it possible to judge them fairly and 
discriminatingly. : 

So far as we,can trace its origin the 
phrase, ‘institutional church,’’ was first 
used by Professor Tucker, but, whether he 
or some one else was its coiner, it has estab- 
lished itself now in our ecclesiastical termi- 
nology and represents the endeavor of the 
church to exert a continuous influence upon 
the whole life of man. In the words of one 
of its chief champions, it ‘‘ begins with the 
people just where they are, meets the needs 
of which they are conscious and so gener- 
ally leads them to be conscious of needs 
higher and nobler.’’ The idea is not ap- 
plied, to be sure, through cast-iron meth- 
ods. It is elastic and admits of a variety 
of concrete realizations. While the four 
churches which we have described all stand 
for the institutional idea, they differ in the 
relative prominence given to one or another 
side of it. St. George’s, for instance, with 
its magnificent, model parish house, natu- 
rally puts much of its strength into educa- 
tional and industrial work, and its admira- 
ble equipment enables it to obtain a pecul- 


iarly strong grip upon young men. The 
Fourth Church, Hartford, on the other 


hand, emphasizes evangelism and has been 
remarkably successful in reclaiming the 
fallen. At the Jersey City Tabernacle the 
amusemental features are kept to the front, 
and the church aims especially to fill the 
leisure hours of the working young men 
and women who flock to it full with whole- 
some pleasure. At Berkeley Temple, while 
other lines are not neglected, an exceptional 
amount of energy is put forth through the 
church office in attending to the wants of 
all sorts and conditions of men and women 
who are in need of sympathy, advice and 
succor. Moreover, Berkeley Temple has 
remarkably developed its music and the 
Sunday evening service. 

But while all these churches have their 
distinctive , differences they are alike in 
certain fundamental characteristics. They 
either make their free pews absolutely free 
or else adopt a system which practically 
secures the ends intended by the free sys- 
tem. They all believe in the week day use 
of the church edifice, and strive to make it 
the center of the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. They have increased their pastoral 
force. They approach men not only through 
the ordinary means of grace but through 
extraordinary. 

Now the crucial question comes, How have 
they, succeeded? One thing is certain, none 
of the churches would go back to their 
former state and ways. Thenew wine could 
never be pent up in the old skins. More- 
over, figures tell the story of the actual spir- 
itual results. When, as our sketches have 
shown, hundreds in a few short years are 
brought into membership, it looks as if the 
spirit of God can-work through novel chan- 
nels. To the query so often put, ‘‘Is the 
institutional church secularizing religion?”’ 
this much at least can be said, it certainly 
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has not had that effect upon the pastors and 
their fellow-laborers. It would be hard to 
find a set of men more ardent in their devo- 
tion to Christ than the men who are identi- 
fied with institutional work. Moreover, as 
respects the body of the membership, if the 
prayer meeting be taken as the thermometer 
of the spiritual life, or if a visitor comes in 
contact with the rank and file, he gains the 
impression that a strong and constant desire 
to save men permeates the entire church. 

The fact cannot be gainsaid that the insti- 
tutional churches are reaching the masses. 
Mistakes may be made, certain experiments 
fail, but the activities as a whole yield re- 
turns which seem to justify the outlay. 
‘* But,”? some one says, ‘‘a bowling alley or 
a millinery class never converted a soul.” 
True, but even a Bible, or the best tract in 
the world, needs behind it the interpreting 
power of a Christlike personality to ac- 
complish the desired effect. It does not 
make so much difference just how a Chris- 
tian forms a friendship with an outsider 
provided the relation is made to subserve 
the highest spiritual interests of both, and 
the church has a right to employ any wor- 
thy measure which will prove to the world 
that it is like its Master the Friend of men. 

Tt ought to be a matter of denominational 
pride that three of the four churches de- 
scribed in this series are Congregational. It 
is consonant with éhe energy and vitality of 
Congregationalism to push out as a pioneer 
into untried fields. As we look the country 
over we find other churches of our order of 
the institutional type, such as the Plymouth 
Church in Milwaukee and the Tabernacle in 
Denver. The Pilgrim Church in Cleveland 
is now to be classified with them, and there 
are still other churches, like the Pilgrim in 
Worcester, which have various institutional 
features. 

Any church contemplating such a read- 
justment to the times should understand at 
the start that it means a larger outlay of 
money and a considerable modification of 
traditionalcustoms. Moreover, institutional 
work is necessarily carried on at high pres- 
sure, and the strain upon those engaged in 
it is heavy and exhausting. Not all churches 
are called upon to enter this field, but to 
“ many whose peculiar environment raises 
the problem of self-support, not to say of 
continued existence, it offers a way of sal- 
vation and puts before them ‘a rare oppor- 
tunity to help save society. 

i 
THE WORLD'S FAIR OPENED. 

The public can have only a faint concep- 
tion of the extent of the thinking and plan- 
ning which culminated in the opening of 
the gates of the Exposition at Chicago last 
Monday morning. In the amount of money 
expended, in the dimensions of the ground 
occupied, in the variety and beauty of the 
buildings and in the comprehensiveness and 
splendor of the exhibit, no other similar at- 
tempt can compare with this. More than 
$33,000,000 have been expended already, and 
a larger amount has been appropriated by 
foreign governments than by all the States 
in the Union. 

Great national exhibitions belong almost 
entirely to this century and no international 
exhibition was ever attempted tiil the begin- 
ning of the latter half of thiscentury. This 
shows how little the nations were really ac- 
quainted with one another before the pres- 


ent generation, and how rapidly mutual 
acquaintance and confidence have grown 
during the last forty years. The first inter- 
national exhibition was held at Hyde Park, 
London, in 1851, opened May 1 by Queen 
Victoria, in the Crystal Palace built for the 
occasion and since moved to Sydenham. 
The exhibition had four departments—raw 
material, machinery, manufactures and fine 
arts. It was so successful that it was fol- 
lowed by others, in Paris (1855), London 
(1862), Paris (1867), Vienna (1873), Philadel- 
phia (1876), Paris (1878) and again in 1889. 
Each of these has attracted wider attention 
than its predecessors, but never have so 
mapy nations officially shared in any expo- 
sition as in ours. Even since the last 
world’s fairinventions have multiplied more 
rapidly, and have been more extensively ap- 
plied than ever before. This is especially 
true of the use of electricity, many of its 
applications of great value being as yet 
hardly understood at all by the common 
people. In short, the industrial world has 
developed so rapidly that the ordinary mind 
has been quite unable to keep pace with it. 

But this exhibition aims not only to show 
the material resources of the human race 
and its wonderful development in using 
them in recent years, it proposes to display 
the mental, moral and religious advance- 
ment of the nations. It will tell us of edu- 
cational systems, of methods of municipal 
government, of the progress of temperance, 
of the advancement of woman, of the his- 
tory and life of Christian denominations and 
of the various religions of the world. 

Some of its results we can forecast with 
confidence. It will greatly enlarge popular 
knowledge, not only of the multitude who 
will visit it but of the larger multitudes 
who will remain at home. For the fair will 
pervade current literature for the next six 
months, and descriptions of its wonders will 
be read at almost every fireside in the land. 
It will awaken new impulses to study, it 
will stimulate invention, it will introduce 
new comforts into our homes, it will lead to 
better knowledge of the laws of health, and 
it will knit the different sections of this 
great nation more closely together. We 
hope, also, that it will be so administered 
as to exalt man’s spiritual nature, to secure 
increased reverence for the Sabbath, greater 
consideration of the poorer and weaker by 
the richer and stronger classes and a wider 
and more controlling purpose to do the will 
of God. 

But the good results of the exhibition will 
not be confined to our own nation. When 
we remember that at the French exposition 
of 1849 a proposal for the exhibition of 
foreign products was rejected by the minister 
of commerce as having been prompted by 
the enemies of French industry, we can 
imagine how great an advance has been 
made in the last half-century in the inter- 
change of goods by commerce and in the ac- 
quaintance of the nations with one another. 

We have good reason to expect that this 
fair will promote acquaintance between all 
the nations of the world more than any 
other similar enterprise has ever done. It 
will level barriers to international] inter- 
course. It will lessen the possibilities of 
war. It will increase the feeling of brother- 
hood among men. It will help to dissemi- 
natetruth. That it may aid to fulfill proph- 
ecy and to bring in the golden age when 


nations shall not learn war any more, and 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, is our earnest hope and prayer 


EDWARDS AMASA PARK, D.D. 


The portrait which adorns our first page 
this week represents one who was for a long 
time the foremost teacher of theology in 
our denomination. Professor Park was born 
in Providence, R. I., Dec. 29, 1808, while his 
father was professor of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics in Brown University. He 
graduated at that institution in 1826 and af 
Andover Seminary in 1831. IPe was a pas- 
tor for two years at Braintree, and for a 
brief period was professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy and Hebrew liter. 
ature at Amherst College. In 1836 he be- 
came professor of sacred rhetoric at An- 
dover, where he has ever since resided. In 
1847 he changed his chair to that of Chris- 
tian theology, which he occupied till 1881, 
and since that time he has been professor 
emeritus. 

For more than a generation no man prob- 
ably had so great influence in shaping and 
guiding the religious thinking of New Eng- 
land as he. Multitudes of ministers whom 
he has taught will look with reverence and 
affection upon his face, and as many more 
of his pupils, perhaps, have finished their 
work and entered on their reward. Many 
were attracted from other seminaries and 
from schools of other denominations to 
spend middle year, to which class he gave 
his lectures, at Andover. 

Stalwart in body as in mind, with a keen 
sense of humor and a movement of thought 
that was first logical and then theological, 
he always held the attention of his students, 
In his earlier public life he was in advance 
of the theological thinking of his time, and 
was regarded by many as heretical. He did 
not dislike controversy, and his opponents 
were usually overborne by the weight of bis 
logic and the force of his confidence in his 
positions. 

In 1844, with Dr. Bela B. Edwards, he 
established the Bibliotheca Sacra, was its 
editor-in-chief till 1851 and was one of its 
editors for forty years. He has written 
several memoirs of noted persons who were 
hisfriends. He edited a volume of essayson 
the atonement, with an introductory essay 
of his own. He has been a preacher of great 
power and often has occupied pulpits in 
Boston and other cities, particularly on o¢- 
casions of special public interest. Some of 
his sermons by frequent repetition became 
widely known and were often ealled for. 
A volume of these sermons, the last of his 
publications, was issued in 1885. The New 
England system of theology ripened and 
was perfected under his hand, and has been 
preached in more than a thousand pulpits 
by those who learned it from him. 

Ten years ago, when Professor Park laid 
down his active duties,| he was earnestly 
urged to prepare his lectures for publica- 
tion and to give them in this form to the 
world, Had he done so no doubt they 
would have exerted a marked influence on 
the theological thinking of the present time, 
He did not see fit to do this. Great changes 
have been going on in the religious world 
during the last decade. New methods of 
studying the Bible and remarkable results of 
scientific research and of philosophic study 
have had large influence in creating new 
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ways of approach to divine truth and in 
recasting the forms in which it finds ex- 
pression. It is hardly to be expected that 
professor Park’s theology in published vol- 
umes would attract the attention it received 
when its author was in the zenith of his 
power, Not the less is he still an active 
influence in the widening religious life of 
our denomination especially because he con- 
spicuously taught his pupils to think for 
themselves, even though they should reach 
conclusions different from his own; and the 
thoughts of a great number of them still 
turn to Andover Hill with affection and 
honor for him who has done so much to 
give it world-wide fame and who now is 
spending there the closing years of his 
jong life. We are glad to be able to pre- 
sent his portrait for them and their children 
andthe churches for which he has done so 
larye and abiding service. 
es 


MODERN CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

In its essential principles modern Chris- 
tian service is the same thing as ancient, 
because the truths on which both are based 
areeternally the same. It always has been, 
it is, it always must include, doing justly, 
loving merey, walking humbly with God, 
rendering good for evil, and taking care to 
be genuine rather than merely formal and 
heartless. Nevertheless its forms and meth- 
ods alter somewhat from generation to gen- 
eration for it adapts itself harmoniously 
to the development of human s6ciety. 

The most noticeable special feature in 
the most truly Christian service of the 
present day is its recognition of the fact 
that the gospel of Christ has a broader 
work to do than simply the salvation of 
souls. It does not forget or belittle this 
aim but still holds it as chief, regarding 
all others as subsidiary thereto. But it has 
learned that in order to save human souls 
more attention than in at least the recent 
past must be given to benefiting men in 
mind and in body; that, before ignorant or 
starving people can be led to accept Christ 
intelligently as their Redeemer from sin, it 
is advantageous, and even a duty, to give 
them some measure of knowledge or such 
food as they need in His name. This is 
merely returning to the method of Jesus 
Himself. It is the closest and most loyal 
imitation of His example: 

Christianity and philanthropy are not 
identical and must not be mistaken for one 
another. But there is no true Christianity 
which does not include philanthropy, and 
philanthropy, so far as it goes of itself, 
works in the line of Christianity, It is as true 
how as in the apostolic days that “ faith, 
if it have not works, is dead in itself,’ 
and that the fact and quality of faith are 
tendered apparent by its works. “ By works 
aman is justified, and not only by faith.” 
The new movements aimed at the revela- 
hon to the poor, the ignorant, the neglected, 
the oppressed, of the tender interest in 
their welfare which the Christian Church 
always has felt, but too often has failed to 
‘xpress effectively, are as truly, although 
differently Chiistlike as are prayer and 
praise, 

Doubtless it is partly in order to arouse 
His church on earth to a fuller and more 
Practical recognition of this department of 
18 required service that God has ordered 
human events so that the claims and com- 


plaints of socialism have become so prom- 
inent of late. Some of them have con- 
siderable foundatien in justice, and as 
Christian service gues on developing along 
the lines which now are being adopted so 
generally and so earnestly, they will be 
met, so far as they are reasonable and right, 
and the outcome will be rich in blessing to 
both the world and the church. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The result of the election in the seventh 
congressional district of Massachusetts is to 
be determined by a recount of the votes, 
now in progress. Upon the face of the re- 
turns Rev. Dr. William Everett of Quincy, 
son of the renowned Edward Everett, was 
elected by a majority of fourteen over Hon. 
W. E. Barrett, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. Be the final decree what it may, the 
significance of this special election is in the 
fact that whereas the majority which Hon. 
H. C. Lodge had in this district in 1892 
was 2,611 over Dr. Everett, now Dr. Everett 
wins over his Republican opponent, and 
this not because of his (Dr. Everett’s) 
special favor with his party but because 
of the disfavor with which his oppo- 
nent was viewed by the independent Re- 
The result shows 





publicans of the district. 
that a nomination is not equivalent to an 
election in an exceptionally strong Repub- 
lican district, unless the title to the nomi- 
nation is beyond question and the repu- 
tation of the candidate approaches that of 
the ideal of the average elector. Dr. Ever- 
ett has the merit of having convictions and 
fearlessly expressing them. As a non-resi- 
dent representative he will also be some- 
what phenomenal. President Cleveland has 
shown his regard for reform principles in 
the administration of the postal service by 
promoting A. 'T. Sullivan, hitherto cashier 
and assistant postmaster, to be postmaster 
of the city of Brooklyn. Though the young- 
est incumbent the office has ever had, he is 
conceded to know more about the service 
and to be better equipped for the post than 
any other man, and his appointment hap- 
pens to please both people and politicians. 

At last both branches of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature are agreed upon a bill to 
wind up the swindling assessment endow- 
ment orders, to distribute their assets among 
their certificate holders and to forbid for 
the future the transaction of any more busi- 
ness of this sort. Strenuous efforts were 
made to except existing companies from the 
law, but it was of no avail. Scurrilous cir- 
culars were distributed among all members 
of the Legislature aimed at Representative 
Bennett of Everett, who has been the leader 
of the movement to stop the business, but 
their animus was so plain, their typography 
and language were so offensive that they 
really helped Mr. Bennett more than they 
hurt him. The experience of Massachu- 
setts with these orders has, according to the 
estimate of Insurance Commissioner Mer- 
rill, cost its people several miliion dollars. 
These operations were with the sanction of 
the law of Massachusetts, and this late re- 
peal, after nearly all the endowment orders 
had met their natural death, does not re- 
move the disgrace from the State nor from 
those schemers who promoted the legisla- 
tion. Both ‘branches of the Legislature 


have agreed to the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into the’ Norwegian sys- 
tem of regulating the liquor traffic, to make 
investigation and to report to the next 
Legislature. 


For three days last week the metropolis 
was the scene of a demonstration of inter- 
national civilities the like of which the 
world has never seen. Whether viewed 
from the standpoint of its unique scenic 
features Or its majestic symbolism, it is dif- 
ticult to imagine a more impressive series of 
events than the steaming of the united fleet 
from Hampton Roads to New York, the 
orderly alignment of the cruisers on either 
side of the North River, the rendering of 
respect to the flag of the United States and 
the President by the officers, crews and can- 
non of our own and foreign men-of-war, the 
weird display of electricity harnessefl to 
turn ‘‘darkness into light’? and flash the 
messages of peace and war, the great re- 
ceptions to the distinguished guests given 
by the Union League and other clubs, the 
unprecedented parade of the marines and 
sailors of eight foreign nations through the 
city streets accompanied by the flower of New 
York’s citizen soldiery, the gorgeous ‘ func- 
tion’? in the Madison Square Garden and 
the elaborate dinner given by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Congress made generous ap- 
propriation for this event, New York as a 
municipality, her Chamber of Commerce 
and leading clubs have been equally patri- 
otic and geuerous, hence our visitors from 
abroad have been received with a hospital- 
ity as lavish as it was typical. 

While mighty ships and gayly appareled 
men have called forth enormous throngs, 
bent only on sight-seeing and amusement, 
there must have been many both among for- 
eign guests and domestic spectators to whom 
the spectacle was educational and inspiring. 
Nowhere else in the world could such comity 
of professional warriors be secured. No- 
where else could such enormous, yet orderly, 
crowds be gathered, for whom neither armed 
soldiery nor police were necessary to pre- 
serve order. Nowhere else would a nation 
permit the landing of armed soldiers of its 
rivals in such numbers, and from few coun- 
tries would the invitation to do so be ac- 
cepted even were it proffered. If the for- 
eigners do not return to their homes pro- 
foundly impressed with the scenes they 
have witnessed and the proof they have had 
of ‘the triumph of democracy,”’ then they 
are unimpressionable. We, on the other 
hand, must realize how vast are the re- 
sources of our commercial rivals, how lav- 
ish they are with their appropriations for 
naval developmert, how superior—in most in- 
stances—are their discipline and equipment. 
Several of the minor incidents of the cele- 
bration were notable. It was very fitting 
that a statue of John Ericsson, the great in- 
ventor, should be unveiled in Battery Park 
while the great vessels were passing up the 
harbor to their places in the North River. 
If his services had not been proffered to 
and accepted by the Union cause at a crit- 
ical time in the Civil War, our national his- 
tory since that time might have been quite 
different. Itis pleasant to know that here- 
after the American returning home from 
Europe or the emigrant seeking a home 
here will see ‘‘old glory” floating from a 
pole 135 feet high, built with funds contrib- 
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uted by Union veterans and planted on the 
Navesink Highlands, N. J., where, last week, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the stars and 
stripes were raised. 


The past week in Chicago, for the officials . 


and employés of the Columbian Exposition, 
has been one of disheartening weather, tre- 
mendous activity and endeavor to bring 
order out of chaos. Sunday, as a day of 
rest, was ignored and extra efforts put forth 
then to have the grounds and buildings pre- 
sent a semi-creditable appearance on Mon- 
day, the day of opening. The directors 
have had important sessions and seriously- 
considered a proposition to throw off con- 
gressional control. This means, we fear, a 
decision to open the gateson Sunday. From 
Chicago come advices that ‘those who wish 
to see the Lord’s Day kept at the World’s 
Fair’? are alarmed by the events of the 
week. The whole history of this contest 
between the Sunday observing portion of 
our population and the directors at Chicago 
has prepared the public for such a decision. 
The local law prohibiting the sale of liquor 
has been defied and, by various devices, a 
definite decision upon the question of Sun- 
day closing has been postponed until the 
eleventh hour. Now that a decision must 
be made and it is impossible for the op- 
ponents of Sunday opening to bring any 
pressure to bear, it would be quite charac- 
teristic of the management if it should 
make an adverse decision. 


A cosmopolitan throng of 440,000 people 
passed through the gates of the Columbian 
Exposition on the opening day, May 1, and 
many of them saw if they did not hear the 
simple yet impressive exercises with which 
the great exposition was formally opened. 
A march, specially composed for the occa- 
sion by Prof. J. K. Paine, was played by an 
orchestra of 600 performers led by Theodore 
Thomas. The blind chaplain of the national 
House of Representatives, Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn, offered prayer. A poem by W. A. 
Croffut was recited by a professional elocu- 
tionist. The director general told of the 
high ideals and resolute efforts of the man- 
agers, and then the President of the re- 
public in a brief speech set forth the mean- 
ing of all the efforts that had been made by 
nations and individuals to make the exposi- 
tion a success, closing with the sentence: 

As by a touch the machinery that gives life 
to this vast exposition is now set in motion, 
so at the same instant let our hopes and as- 
pirations awaken forces which in all time to 
come shall influence the welfare, the dignity 
and the freedom of mankind. 

As the last word was uttered he touched a 
key that established connection with the 
machinery and in an instant a transforma- 
tion was wrought more marvelous than any 
effected by magician’s wands. Flags flut- 
tered, the people shouted, the orchestra 
played the Hallelujah Chorus, the wheels of 
the machinery began to revolve, fountains 
‘sent forth torrents of water illuminated by 
electric lights, the artillery thundered, bells 
pealed and the eager multitude was free to 
inaugurate that round of amusement and 
education which will not end until many 
months have passed and many millions have 
participated. The formal dedication of the 
Woman’s Building was a notable event the 
same day. Mrs. Potter Palmer, the Duchess 
de Veragua, the Countess de Brazza, the 


Countess of Aberdeen and Princess Schach- 
offsky made speeches worthy of the event. 


It is thought by many that James A. Gar- 
field might have lived and long served his 
party and country had Guiteau’s weak mind 
not been led to conceive and execute his 
hideous act by the partisan editorials and 
speeches which the ‘stalwart’? Republi- 
eans hurled at the heads of Garfield and 
“‘the half-breeds.’’ Grave is the responsi- 
bility which ultra-partisan leaders incur 
when they hint at violence or cease discuss- 
ing principles and descend to personalities 
and virulence. Of the truth of this Great 
Britain just now is having marked proof. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry 
James and others of the Tory and Unionist 
leaders have been telling their Irish and 
English partisans that if the home rule bill 
passes they will be justified in resisting its 
execution. Good men, including bishops 
and editors of ecclesiastical journals, have 
exhausted the vocabulary of execration in 
picturing the character of Mr. Gladstone. 
As a legitimate result, during the past week 
Belfast has been the scene of cowardly at- 
tacks by Orangemen upon Roman Catholic 
laborers, boycotts against Home Rulers have 
been started, and, most startling of all, a 
weak-minded fanatic has been discovered in 
London, whose notebook and suspicious 
actions have given reasonable grounds for 
the belief that but for his capture the world 
might have been shocked by the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. Realizing the rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the incen- 
diary speeches of the Unionist leaders and 
the violence of the Belfast mobs and the 
plottings of the would-be assassin, there 
has been a tremendous accession of sympa- 
thy and support to the Liberal cause, a cor- 
responding revulsion against the anti-Glad- 
stonian leaders, and a scurrying by them to 
suppress the violence of their adherents in 
Ulster. The budget statement just pre- 
sented by Sir Vernon Harcourt proposes an 
increase of revenue through an expansion 
of the income tax, from which, by the way, 
Great Britain received £13,810,000 in year 
ending March 31, 1892, a fact worthy of note 
since it is suggested in high quarters that 
we may see this form of direct taxation in- 
troduced into our system of raising the na- 
tional revenue. 


The adoption of the N yssen bill by the 
Belgian Senate confirms the work effected 
by the recent quiet revolution and, while it 
is far from satisfactory to the people, yet it 
is such a great gain over their prior’ condi- 
tion that they acquiesce, confident that the 
enlarged representation they will secure 
under the provisions of this bill will in due 
time bring forth legislation making man- 
hood the basis of suffrage. Bismarck has 
said a timely word against anti-Semitism 
and predicted that with the increase of inter- 
marriage between Gentiles and Jews, and 
juster discrimination between capitalists, 
there will be a change for the better, much 
of ‘the present anti-Semitism being simply 
the unreasoning jealousy of ‘‘ the have nots ”’ 
for ‘the haves,’’ not hatred born of racial 
dislike or personal antipathy. Hungary, it 
is gratifying to note, is preparing to be more 
liberal in its treatment of the Jewish reli- 
gionists, and the Prussian Supreme Court 
has rendered a decision which is a decided 
rebuff to the Jew-baiters of Germany. . The 
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Radical majority controlling the N orwegian 
Storthing has refused to vote on the ciyil 
list and decided to suspend its Sittings, asa 
defiance of King Oscar because he refuses to 
approve the demand for a separate consular 
representation for Norway. This is the 
latest and most pronounced act in an effort 
by Norway to secure greater recognition as 
a nation, which has been attracting the at- 
tention of students of European history for 
some time past. The Radicals are led by 
men of ability and discretion. It is scarcely _ 
thought that separation will come or blood 
be shed, but it is evident that Norway is 
chafing under the terms of the Riksaht of 
1815, and the concessions which from time 
to time Sweden has made seem to have little 
or no effect in appeasing the Norwegian appe- 
tite for increased rights and representation. 


IN BRIEF. 


The New York clergyman whose church 
had to pay duty upon him is reported as in- 
culcating the doctrine that an Englishman 
naturalized in this country should love his 
native land more than his adopted country. 
This is a pernicious heresy. 





If the long distance telephone were only 
completed to St. Louis we should be inclined 
to shout over the wires to a certain church 
committee there our emphatic disapproval of 
its inviting attitude toward a popular Boston 
pastor. 


The editorial, A Word to the Point, in last 
week’s Advance suggests the observation that 
it is of no consequence whether those who «is- 
cuss current subjects of special interest to our 
churches are pastors, theological professors or 
others so long as what they say is true and 
important. 


Be not discouraged, youthful preacher, rent 
and torn because of fancied lack of fertility in 
the pulpit themes. Metwin-Marie Snell, a 
recent convert to Protestantism from Roman- 
ism, says that Cardinal Gibbons has been 
known to preach the same sermon a dozen 
times in the space of two weeks. 


Did you ever know a Christian who didn’t 
backslide as soon as he began to grow rich?— 
The Ram’s Horn. 

Yes,a great many of them. Quite as profound 
a question would be, Do you know any Chris- 
tians who failed to become spiritually minded 
as soon as they began to lose their property? 


The Yale theological students must have 
been stimulated intellectually and enriched 
spiritually by the notable lectures of Mr. 
Horton, which we have reported fully. A 
salient sentence this from one of last week’s 
lectures: “The minister is committed to but 
one theme, and that is the largest possible 
knowledge of Christ.’’? Would that all who 
stand as Christ’s special representatives re- 
membered this. 


The stories of toil and endurance by our mis- 
sionaries on the frontier often move our sym- 
pathies. But some men appear to enjoy climb- 
ing hills of difficulty. Here, for example, we 
have it on good authority that Dr. A. P. Pea 
body, when past threescore and ten, walked 
ten miles from Cambridge to Woburn one 
Sunday morning, preached twice and returned 
on foot in the evening. How many of our 
younger ministers could make a record like 
that? 


One of Chicago’s latest claims is that it is 
the chief center of theology, and the facts 
seem to justify it. For it has six theological 
seminaries, representing as many denomina- 
tions, with sixty professors and 830 students. 
The problems which most interested the theo- 
logian of fifty years ago could best be solved 
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in retirement from the world, but those which 
absorb the attention of the theologian to- 
day draw him irresistibly into the great cen- 
ters of this world’s life. 





The announcement that Dr. H. A. Stimson 
will preach the annual sermon before the 
American Home Missionary Society in Sara- 
toga on the evening of May 30 will serve as an 
additional magnet to draw people to that an- 
niversary. The completed program, as pub- 
lished on page 723, foreshadows a feast fully 
up to the customary standard. In addition to 
old and favorite speakers quite a number of 
new voices are to champion the glorious cause 
of America’s evangelization: 





The Amherst students must go to church on 
Sunday. So the faculty bas decided, and we 
think wisely. Amherst is a Christian college, 
holding that public worship is as important a 
factor in education as any department of study. 
In such an institution, while the students are 
regarded and treated as coming to secure the 
greatest good from the course, order is essen- 
tial to success. When attendance on recita- 
tions is made voluntary, it will be time to 
make attendance on church services voluntary 
also. 





It is rather startling to be told that the epi- 
demic of typhoid fever at Springfield, Mass., 
last fall, by which twenty-six lives were lost 
and a much larger number endured great suf- 
fering, can be traced directly to one farm 
which furnished milk to the city. Nor was it, 
either, the result of culpable carelessness, but 
rather of ignorance not to be wondered at. 
The plague of cholera is not so much to be 
dreaded as are some preventable diseases al- 
ways lurking around our doors lying in wait 
for our lives. 





It is said on good authority that in a certain 
penitentiary in the country a convict, whose 
crime was stealing, is compelled to labur at 
cutting out pieces of pasteboard which are put 
between the outer and inner soles of shoes 
which are to be sold as made of solid leather. 
Which fact naturally suggests to the Listener 
of the Transcript the following question: “If 
a penitentiary is a house where prisoners are 
given correction with a view to their reform, 
what lesson in honesty can this man receive 
from his daily participation in a dishonest act, 
by which somebody is systematically plunder- 
ing the public?” 





Somehow it does seem as if political offices 
were far more eagerly desired than ecclesiasti- 
cal. We look on foreign missionary service as 
involving sacrifice, yet President Cleveland is 
besieged by applicants who desire to go in 
the name of their country on missions to 
the remotest Jands. At the same time the 
office of bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Massachusetts goes begging, one after another 
of quite a long list of candidates having de- 
clined to allow their names to be used. We 
trust that a satisfactory choice may be made of 
a successor to Bishop Brooks at the Episcopal 
Convention this week. 





Very eminent gentlemen recently have been 
telling Bostonians of the defects of the journal- 
ism of today and their ideals of the journalism 
of tomorrow. Why not make the standard of 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia universal ? 
It has been so successful in the past that it 
has just had to enlarge its proportions. What 
does it aim to do? 

To be an accurate, reliable, clean, public- 
Spirited, independent journal, having no 
friends who are not friends of the public to 
praise; no enemies who are not public enemies 
to condemn; no interests to serve which are 
hot public interests; it will continue to best 
Serve itself by serving best the public. 





The first in a series of articles on ways in 
Which girls may earn a living appears this 
week in the Home Department and is written 


by one who holds high rank as a public libra- 
rian. Four others will follow in course of 
time from those who are experts in their par- 
ticular fields of activity. Miss Lucy Wheelock 
will write on kindergarten work, Miss Anna 
Barrows on domestic science, Dr. Mary F. 
Hobart on the medical profession and Miss 
Linda Richards, recently from Japan and now 
superintendent of the New England Hospital 
in Roxbury, on professional nursing. These 
articles will undoubtedly assist the large army 
of girl graduates who will soon be seeking 
their niche in the world to decide whether 
they are adapted to any of the careers de- 
scribed, and will be serviceable as well to 
other young women. 





“IT rejoice that there is a renaissance of 
patriotism in the United States,’ said ‘ex- 
President Harrison, in a talk which he gave to 
the thousands of school children of Indianapo- 
lis who gathered last week to pay their hom- 
age to the liberty bell en route to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. It makes the heart leap 
with joy as one reads the story of the en- 
thusiasm which this priceless relic has called 
forth on its journey from Philadelphia to Chi- 
cago. Certainly a renaissance will come if 
the school children everywhere along the 
route have had such expositions of the mean- 
ing of the bell as the ex-president gave at 
Indianapolis. He said: 

Let us never forget that the liberty which 
this bell rang in was a liberty regulated by 
law (cheers) ; a liberty to be free to do as each 
one pleased only so far as the rights of others 
were not invaded. Let us learn again this 
great lesson that no worthy object can be pro- 
moted except upon the lines of social and law- 
ful submission to public authority. ... It is 
the law, casting its shelter over every house- 
hold, arming every man in a panoply that 
should be impenetrable, that makes our home 


life possible and these schools what they are. 





2 ee ee 
STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

The Congregational Club was happy in 
securing for its April meeting Rev. Robert F. 
Horton, Yale’s Lyman Beecher lecturer. 
His topic was the Forward Movement in Re- 
ligious Thought and Work in England. He 
was introduced to the club by his friend, 
Rev. Dr. Bradford, as the first Nonconform- 
ist who ever received the high honor of elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Union Society 
of Oxford and of nomination as a theologi- 

cal examiner in that city. 

Mr. Horton defined the phrase ‘‘ forward 
movement” as an attempt to reach and 
hold for Christ the democracy of London 
and of England by drawing within Chris- 
tian and Congregational church influences 
those great masses of working people who 
are outside of religious organizations and 
church buildings and from whom the 
churches had largely held aloof by with- 
drawing themselves from crowded centers 
of population and planting themselves in 
comfortable: suburbs. English Congrega- 
tionalists are experimenting on this prob- 
lem, but little is effected as yet beyond get- 
ting light as to the best methods of solving 
it, 

Mr. Percy Alden, at the head of the great 
university settlement movement in East 
London, was to have followed Mr. Horton 
with an account of that work, but, as he had 
been reluctantly released for the evening in 
favor of the Hartford club, Mr. Horton 
gave some of its chief features, describing 
it as thoroughly practical, perhaps shocking 
to some good people who might look upon 
Mr. Alden as an Anarchist or even Nihilist. 
At a little church holding about 900 Mr. 
Alden speaks on Sunday morning to a list- 


less audience not half filling the place. In 
the afternoon every seat is occupied by in- 
terested working men, listening attentively 
to the gospel and joining heartily in the sing- 
ing and the prayers. These workingmen, 
though alienated from conventional methods 
of preaching and working, are found to re- 
spond quickly to the simple appeal of a Christ- 
like life and the announcement of the simple 
gospel of our Lord, ready to accept the un- 
conventional forms of religion which are 
the very essence of Congregationalism. 

Then there is the adult school movement, 
originated by the Quakers. Atseven o’clock 
every Sunday morning working men meet in 
the different schoolrooms to learn to read 
and write and to study the Bible. They 
receive a hearty welcome and show deep in- 
terest in religious questions. London has 
300,000 people who either have no income 
or on less than one guinea a week are trying 
to keep a whole family from starvation. 
There are between 200 and 300 Congrega- 
tional churches in the city, but those in its 
central portions are mostly declining. The 
forward movement in London seeks to bring 
together all the forces of these churches, 
their social, political, municipal and di- 
rectly religious influence, to bear upon the 
problem that is puzzling and distracting al] 
thoughtful and earnest English people. 

How shall it be done? These are some 
features of the most probable method: (1) 
At some central point a great and united 
Congregational church, far withdrawn from 
the suburbs and making the box of the great 
wheel of London. Here should be a contin- 
uous mission from Sunday to Sunday for the 
simple purpose of presenting the gospel of 
Christ to the vast, mobile masses of London- 
ers streaming through its streets. (2) A 
central pulpit, where the thought expressed 
shall represent our convictions as Congrega- 
tionalists, thus bringing to bear the influ- 
ence of the London churches upon the great 
social questions which are always emerging 
in our city and national life. We will not 
listen to the voice which so often says to us, 
‘This lower stratum of London, this rub- 
bish of humanity, let it work itself out and 
perish, and turn your attention to the next 
generation.’’ No, we will listen to the voice 
which says, ‘‘I came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” People in England 
feel that the day of negation is past, that 
the day of skepticism is passing, that the 
day of assurance is approaching. In this 
spiritual atmosphere they are working—an 
atmosphere of hope. . Despondent about 
London, they are not despondent about the 
gospel. Often distressed about the condi- 
tion of the people, they have lost no whit of 
faith in the power that can save them. 
They hope to enter upon a period of growth, 
expansion and victory in winning England, 
and specially its great capital city, to the 
allegiance of our Lord and Saviour. 

Drs.. Abbott and Meredith and Professor 
Briggs followed with brief remarks, mainly 
showing the points of likeness and: of un- 
likeness between the problems on which the 
English brethren are working and our own, 
the methods of their solution, and the cer- 
tainty of the final issue under the all-caring 
providence and covenant promises of God. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Horton ad- 
dressed a highly appreciative audience in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, speaking 
not so much of the work taxing the energy 
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and wisdom of the churches here and in 
England today as of the spirit essential 
to its successful prosecution. He won all 
hearts by the charm of his voice and man- 
ner, but still more by his practical Christian 
common sense and the intensely evangelical 
tone of his address. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club was 
treated to an instructive and entertaining 
address by Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of the 
Christian Advocate, on Hypnotism, Unrecog- 
nized and Recognized. . To this subject Dr. 
Buckley has long been giving. profound 
study, and very few men anywhere are so 
well qualified to speak upon it ‘‘ to edifica- 
tion.”” By careful scientific definition and 
discrimination the doctor made very clear to 
his hearers the various states, normal and 
abnormal, natural or artificially produced, 
classed under the names hypnotism, mes- 
merism, animal magnetism, electro biology, 
ete., and spoke of the effects wrought by 
them in all phases of life upon all classes 
of people in all callings, secular and reli- 
gious. 

Our great Columbian three days’ show, 
for which so elaborate preparations had 
been made, can hardly be called a success. 
Indeed, by reason of the flood, the grand 
naval parade up and down the Hudson, 
which many thousands came far to see, fell 
not far short of being a failure. And a 
great pity it was, for not twice in a lifetime 
does one see the ships of war of so many 
nations and the reproductions of naval struc- 
tures of generations long gone by floating 
side by side in the same harbor. Even as it 
was many thought the display worth stand- 
ing for hours in the rain to catch glimpses 
of through fog and smoke, but to have seen 
it in comfort under a clear, sunlit sky would 
have been something one could never forget. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

The advance guard of the annual spring 
conventions has already made a descent 
upon Washington and in May the main 
army will invade the city. Two important 
conventions have just been concluded. One 
was the fifth annual convention of the rail- 
road commissioners of the various States, 
which was very fully attended, nearly all 
the States being represented. Much earnest 
and intelligent discussion took place con- 
cerning a number of important subjects, 
such as safety appliances, reasonable rates, 
uniform classification of freights, pooling of 
earnings, etc., and the trend of discussion 
and action was noticeably toward a higher 
administrative level. The second conven- 
tion was that of the National Academy of 
Science, which was attended by more than 
a hundred members, including Professors 
Marsh, Brewer and Chittenden of Yale; 
Chandler, Gold and Hyatt of Cambridge 
and Boston; Bell of telephone fame; Asaph 
Hall the astronomer; Barker and Cope of 
Philadelphia; Gibbs of Newport; Sir George 
Dawson of Ottawa; Dr. Packard of Provi- 


dence; Harkness, Newcomb, Barues, Men-: 


denhall, Powell, Abbe, Barrows, Chicker- 
ing, Mitchell and many other distinguished 
scientists. Several papers on abstruse philo- 
sophical themes were read and also two or 
three on matters of general interest, like 
immigration and the assimilation of races in 
the United States. 

The great event of this month here will 


be the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, which begins in the New York 
Avenue Church on May 18 and will prob- 
ably continue a fortnight. This is looked 
forward to by all Presbyterians with nota 
little fear on account of the appeal in the 
case of Rev. Dr. Briggs, which will come 
before the assembly for settlement. Several 
other matters of special interest will also 
be considered, including the reports from 
the presbyteries approving or disapproving 
the revision of the Confession of Faith. As 
to the outcome of the Briggs matter Pres- 
byterians here express considerable doubt 
and, in fact, they evince a not unnatural 
disposition to avoid the painful topic alto- 
gether, but there appears to be a general 
preference that the case should be finished 
on this occasion one way or the other. 
Great preparations are being made for the 
assembly socially, as it promises to be one 
of the largest and most interesting, as well 
as most important, gatherings of distin- 
guished people ever entertained in the city. 

Another convention, the tenth annual 
conference of the Atlantic district of the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North America, is now in session. The 
conference is a large one and has listened 
with much interest to various reports 
on educational matters, missionary work, 
church extension and other important mat- 
ters. 

A recent decision of the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals has caused great sorrow 
and indignation in this community. While 
the predominant sentiment here is strongly 
opposed to professional horse racing and 
pool selling, a certain element is in favor of 
it, as is the case in every large city, and the 
fascination of gambling has in former years 
exerted a deleterious influence upon many 
of our young men while a race track was in 
active existence in the suburbs and pool- 
rooms were allowed in the city. These were 
abolished some time ago, but they sprang 
up again just across the Potomac, at the 
end of Long Bridge, in Virginia. To ex- 
tirpate this and other ‘‘ turf exchanges” in 
that State the Legislature at Richmond last 
year enacted a law which was supposed to 
cover the case. An arrest having been 
made under this law, conviction followed, 
but an appeal was taken to the higher 
court and through some legal pettifoggery 
the appeal has been sustained and the de- 
cision of the lower court reversed. So now 
the young men are still subjected to the 
dangerous temptation over the river, and 
the gamblers there are carrying on their 
business more impudently than ever. 

It is probable that within a few days three 
commissioners will be appointed to treat 
with the five civilized tribes of Indians for 
the purpose of securing some arrangement 
by which their tribal condition may be abol- 
ished, the ultimate intention being to form 
them into a new territory and perhaps a 
state. Itis hoped by many connected with 
the Government that this may be eventually 
accomplished, but the most sanguine agree 
that the negotiations will in all probability 


-be slow and difficult. Congress passed a 


law providing for this commission, and it is 
supposed that ex-Senator Dawes will be the 
Republican member of it. Strange as it 
may appear, the principal opposition to the 
idea is expected from the Indians them- 
selves. Many of their leading men are sel- 
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fish half-breeds, who make a good living as 
go-betweens and who fear their Occupation 
would be gone if the Indians were to de- 
come citizens,and they will doubtless Use 
all their influence to prejudice the tribes 
against the contemplated change. 

Another impending change in public pol- 
icy, according to the general understanding, 
relates to the reciprocity idea which was 
carried into effect under the last adminis. 
tration. It is an open secret that the Te- 
sults of our reciprocity treaties with the 
South American, Central American and West 
Indian communities, though fairly success. 
ful in isolated instances, have been disap- 
pointing on the whole, not only to the 
Government but also to our producers, 
manufacturers and shippers; and it is 4 
fact that the complete abandonment of the 
present reciprocity policy is now being seri- 
ously considered by the President and Cab- 
inet. Judging from what has been learned 
here from many quarters, no objections will 
be made to such a course by any of the 
foreign powers concerned in the matter, 
nor is any general objection expected from 
our.own citizens. 

The course of the administration and of 
the Democratic party generally in regard 
to tariff reform, now that the Senate is out 
of the way, is beginning to compel atten- 
tion. It 1s practically,certain that Congress 
will be convened in extra session early next 
autumn to legislate on this and kindred sub- 
jects, but it is not by any means so certain 
what the results of the legislation will be. 
From all that can be learned there is every 
prospect of a serious split between the East- 
ern and Western Democrats on the tariff 
question, and, what with that and the exist- 
ing condition of the Treasury, it is as likely 
as not that no radical change in tariff meth- 
ods or rates will be effected under this 

*administration after all. 

But the overshadowing topicof tliscussion 
in political circles this week has been the 
national monetary situation. For some days 
considerable uneasiness was felt in govern- 
ment circles, in view of the persistent gold 
exports and the lowering of the gold reserve 
in the treasury beneath the $100,000,000 re- 
serve line. Secretary Carlisle was unable to 
make any satisfactory arrangement with the 
New York bankers for accommodation in 
the way of gold offerings, and extremely 
strong pressure was brought to bear on the 
administration, from one direction to favor 
the payment of the treasury notes in silver 
and froin another direction in favor of issu- 
ing a newseries of gold bonds. The general 
uncertainty and the fear of repudiation and 
a consequent premium on gold produced a 
very nervous feeling everywhere. This was 
not allayed until President Cleveland’s char- 
acteristically bold and straightforward state- 
ment came out, saying in effect that he 
would not pay the notes in silver but would 
keep on paying out gold as long as he chose, 
reserve or no reserve. This appears to have 
checkmated the speculators—for nearly 
every one here believes that the outflow and 
scarcity of gold has been largely caused by 
artificial and sinister agencies—and a much 
more comfortable feeling has prevailed ever 
since, and especially since the generous of- 
fers of gold from tbe banks in Boston and 
some other cities. The general opinion here 
is that the worst is over and that it will not 
be necessary to issue bonds, which the a 
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ministration does not wish to do. It is also 
understood that the President has deter- 
mined to use every means within his power 
to force a repeal of the Sherman silver law, 
deeming that to be at the root of our pres- 
ent financial troubles. oo & 


FROM CHICAGO. 

Before this letter can rush into print the 
day of opening the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position will have passed. All hearts here 
are in expectation. The public has been 
taken into confidence in regard to the least 
details of what is to happen so that by the 
liberal use of the pictorial art, wherein 
Chicago papers excel in enterprise, people 
are prepared in advance for each move in 
the display on Monday next and know where 
to place themselves to best advantage. 

Tuesday afternoon saw the unveiling of 
the bronze statue of Columbus on the Lake 
Front Park, erected as a permanent memorial 
tothe hero of the celebration. Hereafter it 
would seem appropriate to change Chicago’s 
title to ‘The Columbian City.’’ If the 
“yain-makers ’’ continue their weather- 
breeding work as at present, the plans to 
welcome distinguished guests, such as the 
old Liberty bell, besides President Cleve- 
land and the Duke of Veragua, can hardly 
be conducted with the éclat intended. The 
working men who keep Labor Day have 
yoted to have their parade Sunday, April 
30, so that ‘‘ Opening Day’? will be wholly 
given over to World’s Fair festivities. 

Monday has been proclaimed a legal holi- 
day by Governor Altgeld and Mayor Har- 
rison and it is not unlikely that the crowds 
at Jackson Park may swell to any size from 
20,000 to 500,000, which are the extremes of 
official estimates. The ceremonies take 
place at the east front of the Administration 
Building on the open plaza facing the Mc- 
Monies fountain, the basin and the peristyle 
beyond this affording ample space for 100,- 
000 or more spectators to have an unob- 
structed view. A low platform, sufficient 
to hold 2,000 invited guests, is just in front 
of the President’s stand. Fortunately, the 
mistake committed at the dedication services 
last October is not to be repeated by inflict- 
ing a wearisome program of speeches on the 
multitude. Croffut’s poem, ‘ Prophesy, ”’ 
will be recited by Miss Jessie Couthoui, and 
with little delay the electric button, under 
thetouch of President Cleveland, will set the 
engines and machinery in motion. 

The mechanical devices are such that 
when the button is pressed the oars in the 
hands of the nymphs who (metaphorically) 
“speed” the triumphal boat will fall to the 
water, the great fountain will play, the co- 
lossal statue of Liberty will stand disclosed 
at the head of the basin, while every roof 
line and prominence and flagstaff of the 
buildings will suddenly be gay with banners 
of all nations. 

Changes have been decreed, raising flori- 
culture and music to the rank of independ- 
ent departments under chiefs. Uncle John 
Thorpe is thus honored, who, as the high 
Priest of flowers and plants, has accom- 
plished wonders already at Horticultural 
Hall, He is not satisfied with making the 
best exhibit ever yet made but labors to 
better the best, whether it means getting 
bay trees from the J ordan, or tree ferns from 
Australia, or hoary dwarfs from Japan. 
About May 9 the orchid show opens. Then 


will follow a series of surprises while ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s Serial’’ progresses. 

For lovers of music it is enough to say 
that May and June are filled with the choic- 
est concerts. Again, July 12, 13, 14, a mu- 
sical treat occurs in Festival Hall, offered 
by the massed chorus of 1,500, with orches- 
tra of 200 and the organ. Eminent soloists 
are engaged for the June and July festivals. 
Admission to these concerts can be secured 
in advance by mail. The price is alike for 
all, $1, and must be sent with the oreer for 
tickets, not more than six being sold on any 
one order. The tickets will be placed in 
envelope addressed to the buyer, which can 
be called for at any time during seven days 
previous to the date of concert specified. 
As the seating capacity of the largest con- 
cert hall is only between 3,000 and 4,000 the 
importance of engaging tickets is plain. 

Those who can arrange their affairs to be 
in Chicago early in the season will do wisely, 
in the judgment of the writer, whose weather 
diary for seven years past records a better 
average of comfortable, pleasant days from 
the middle of May till the middle of June 
than for any other part of the season before 
October. Then, too, the world’s congresses 
will furnish some of their most attractive 
and popular subjects for discussion at the 
Memorial Art Palace, beginning with wom- 
an’s progress on May 15, followed by the 
public press, opening May 22, when 6,000 
newspaper men of the world are expected 
to be in conference here. The religious 
press has a prominent place on this pro- 
gram. It is worth considering that during 
the first months of the World’s Fair Chi- 
cago hosts will be at their freshest, in most 
hospitable mood, easily remembering that 
‘‘first impressions are best.’’ Those who 
delay their coming should not be surprised 
if weak human nature in all ranks and con- 
ditions of life, official and non-official, blood 
relations—even those whose kinship dates 
back as far as the Duke of Veragua’s and 
Columbus’s, needing nine ‘ greats,’’ more 
or less, to link them together—and other 
relations not so consanguineous may show 
toward the last an expression anxious to 
“speed the parting guest.”” Undoubtedly, 
however, October is the most beautiful, en- 
joyable month to spend in Chicago. The 
reserves of good humor and hospitality will 
be brought out, while the weather can abso- 
lutely be trusted then to give a succession 
of brilliant days, heavenly fair. 

The enjoyment of a few days in Chicago 
depends greatly on taking a little trouble 
to learn something of the city before the 
visit begins. A postal mailed to William 
P. Kimball & Co., 58 La Salle Street, will 
secure a neat pocket map and guide, con- 
taining many items which any one would 
like to know, with an invitation to make 
use of the conveniences of their office 
where courteous attentions will be extended 
to visitors. Whoever cares for a moderate 
sized, cloth bound volume of 300 pages, 
with a great variety of photogravure illus- 
trations useful in making one acquainted 
with streets, buildings, churches, parks and 
residences, will find Picturesque Chicago 
and Guide to the World’s Fair a desirable 
acquisition. This book can be obtained for 
$1.20, postage prepaid, by ordering it of the 
Congregational Bookstore, 175 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Particulars of this kind may 
appear beneath the dignity of a correspond- 


ent to the Congregationalist. It is done, 
however, in the spirit of ‘‘Ten times one 
are ten’? and “In His name.”’ Let who 
will take it so. Q. L. D. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Chinese are greatly agitated. As the 
day for the Geary bill to’ take effect ap- 
proaches they are wondering what will be 
done. Some doubtless would like to regis- 
ter and thus avoid any disturbance, while 
others deem it wise to wait until the Su- 
preme Court passes judgment. The Six 
Companies counsel defiance and have se- 
cured some of the best legal advisers. The 
condition of affairs makes it exceedingly 
difficult for Christian teachers. If the 
latter advise non-registration, then in the 
event of trouble the Chinaman will say, 
‘*Through your advice I am in this condi- 
tion.”” Should the Christian friend say, 
‘register,’ then he would seem to recog- 
nize a law which he believes infamous, and, 
at the same time, the Chinaman acting upon 
such advice would meet with the contempt 
of his countrymen. The dilemma seems a 
difficult one. Those most deeply interested 
are at a loss to know the bestcourse. Some 
one conversant with matters in China as 
well as here reports a leading non-native 
merchant of China as saying that he wishes 
all would be driven out of America and as 
a retaliatory measure China would deport 
all white men—missionaries and others— 
within her borders. In this way he thinks 
America and England might awake to the 
manner of treatment China is receiving from 
their hands. 

It was in the First Church, and there were 
about four hundred of us—Christian En- 
deavorers we were—representing the Golden 
Gate union. We were at tea—pastors “and 
deacons, together with the young men and 
women of the various denominational clans 
—it was a sight to make one glad. The 
speakers vied with one anothei in praising 
the work and urging to grander things. 
Somewhat larger will be the gathering at 
Fresno in a few days, a new but flourishing 
town in the San Joaquin Valley equally ac- 
cessible from all parts of the State. Dele- 
gates to Montrea! will be appointed who 
will vigorously contend for holding the Na- 
tional Convention of 1895 in California. 

John Wanamaker is here. Accompanied 
by Philadelphia friends he is touring up the 
coast. The weather is fine and the usual 
generous hospitality is being extended. In 
this city the churches are vying with one 
another—especially the Presbyterian—to se- 
cure him to address the congregations. Our 
wide-awake general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. has already a Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing planned. Mr. Wanamaker was here two 
years ago and has a great hold upon the 
young men, and hundreds are waiting the 
opportunity of listening to him. 

Among the early arrivals in this State was 
Rev. Martin Kellogg. A graduate of Yale, 
he occupied for a while the pulpit at Grass 
Valley. Afterward he gave himself to teach- 
ing, and for years has been connected with 
the State University at Berkeley as profes- 
sor in Latin. He has again and again been 
thought of as president and at last the honor 
has been bestowed upon him. Greatly es- 
teemed by students, alumni and faculty, the 
regents have wisely elevated him tu this 
position, where his influence more than ever 
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will be felt for the best interests of the great 
institution. Regretting as we must that re- 
ligion has no place in its curriculum, we re- 
joice that not only many of its preceptors 
but the president himself is one who bows 
in allegiance to Christ. His: influence can- 
not but be great upon the hundreds gath- 
ered there. With churches of nearly every 
leading denomination, with a Y. M. C. A. 
heartily supported by the Christian students, 
there is at this seat of learning a helpful at- 
mosphere to any soul spiritually inclined. 
Rev. George B. Hatch, recently from Lynn, 
Mass., is busily at work in the Congregational 
church, and already the prospect brightens. 
With President Kellogg at the head of the 
State University, and President Jordan so 
successfully leading the hosts of young men 
and women at Stanford, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves not only educationally 
but Congregationally. 

The seminary is just closing its year. 
The class to graduate is fair in size and 
ability and some of the best men are banded 
together for work in the northern part of 
the State. Following the closing exercises 
plans are making for an educational confer- 
ence, at which it is hoped representatives 
from the three Congregational colleges on 
the coast will be present. OCCIDENT. 

eS 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, writing on James 
Russell Lowell in the May Harper’s, says: ‘‘ He 
could not shut his eyes to the effects which 
the advance of science has had in breaking 
down the old fences of faith and ip substitut- 
ing for the authority of tradition the liberty 
of speculation. But his heart clung to the an- 
cient modes of belief, even while his intelli- 
gence recognized the truth that they were no 
longer defensible.”” He quotes him as writing, 
** As I can’t be certain I won’t be positive, and 
wouldn’t drop some chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment even for all the science that ever under- 
took to tell me what is doesn’t know.”’ 

‘Labor in free America is free to all save 
the sons of Americans.’’ This is a thesis 
which the editor of the Century is to prove in 
future numbers of his journal. He says: ‘It 
will be shown that all the trade unions of this 
country are controlled by men of fereign birth; 
that nearly all of them have such rules against 
the employment of apprentices that American 
boys can no longer, in any of the large cities 
of the country, learn a trade by working in 
shops with journeymen; that such boys as 
learn trades in trade schools are refused ad- 
mission to the unions not because they are 
well taught, but because they have not ap- 
prenticeship according to union rules, and are 
boycotted and persecuted if they attempt to 
work as non-union men.’”’ These and other 
startling facts, which are to be proved by evi- 
dence drawn from official and other authentic 
sources, have made the American mechanic 
of a generation or two ago an ‘‘ extinct spe- 
vies,”’ so that while as ‘‘a nation we lead the 
world in mechanical skill, yet we are the only 
nation in the world that has almost ceased to 
produce its own mechanics,” with the result 
that ‘ we are not only bringing up our sons in 
idleness, not only depriving our experiment 
in popular government of the invaluable sup- 
port of a great body of conservative citizens 
vf American birth, but we are accepting in 
place of such a body one that is composed of 
and controlled by men of foreign birth, whose 
iustincts are not merely un-American but 
oftentimes anti-American.” c 

Mgr. Satolli’s Mission to America is dis- 
cussed from various standpoints in the May 
Forum. Bishop Vincent of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church is pessimistic. He believes 
that Satolli represents a new temporary pol- 
icy and not a new principle. ‘ Both parties in 
the church seek the same end—Roman Catho- 
lic domination in the American state.... 
Let the .authorities in Washington beware 
how they pay him official attentions as a rep- 
resentative of the temporal kingdom or au- 
thority of the Pope of Rome, who is and can 
be ‘the subject of no government on earth.’”’ 
Rev. Leonard Bacon is more optimistic. He 
thinks that cordial recognition by Protestants 
of Satolli’s merits asa man and scholar and 
the absence of sectarian hatred, such as fol- 
lowed Bedini’s arrival in this country, is due 
somewhat “ toincreased refinement of feeling, 
such that a controversial style and temper tol- 
erated fifty years ago are now intolerable; 
something to the study of comparative theol- 
ogy not necessarily indifferentist for being 
scientific; something to the ‘ higher criticism ’ 
which has disclosed the date and meaning of 
the Apocalypse and thus robbed the arsenals 
of both armies of some of their favorite mis- 
siles; much more is due to growing personal 
acquaintance and friendship between individ- 
uals in the opposing parties.” 

President W. A. P. Martin of the Imperial 
College, Peking, China, for twenty-five years 
in the service of the Chinese Government, 
says, in the Independent, that the conduct of 
our Government has provoked the higher of- 
ficials beyond endurance. ‘If anything like a 
wholesale persecution of Chinese is inaugu- 
rated by the enforcement of the registration 
act, it is morally certain that our missionaries 
will be driven out.’? He quotes the great 
Viceroy Le Hung Chang as asking him re- 
cently, ‘‘ What would you say if I were to 
drive out all your missionaries ?”’ and our min- 
ister, Colonel Denby, as remarking, ‘It al- 
most seems as if we were drifting into a war 
with China.’’-——William Ashmore, an emi- 
nent Baptist missionary authority in China, 
says in the Examiner, ‘“‘ Already report comes 
to us from the north that certain privileges in 
regard to the transit of grain in foreign ves- 
sels have been refused continuance on the 
ground that the American treaty which se- 
cured them has been broken by the American 
Government. If we can break one part, what 
is to hinder them from breaking another part ?”’ 
—Rev. Marcus L. Taft, a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Peking, tells 
the readers of the Christian Advocate that re- 
tatiation may be expected. Whether expul- 
sion and exclusion of all Americans will follow 
he is not sure, but he is certain that missionary 
work will be hampered by the officials. ‘‘ It 
has already happened as a direct result of the 
Geary bill, and riots abetted by the officials 
whereby mission property will be destroyed 
and innocent lives sacrificed’’ may be ex- 
pected. 

In the Western Christian Advocate, Rev. H.G. 
Henderson says of Southern Methodism: 
‘©All along the live of social, scientific and 
theologic thought in the South there has been 
evidenced an inertia that would be criminal 
were it not indigenous. Questions that agi- 
tate the North, stirring the fountains of the 
deep into stormy ebullitions that threaten to 
destroy, fret with but a toying ripple the sur- 
face of the waters of Southern thought and 
activity. In this condition of quiescence, 
amounting almost to supine indifference in 
reference to many issues—elsewhere being 
vigorously debated—some find ground for con- 
gratulation, while others betray impatience at 
the passive attitude of the South toward prob- 
lems that, beyond a peradventure, must at no 
distant day be settled.” 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, in the Evangelist, pays his 
respects to the church extension policy of the 
Presbytery of New York: ‘It is the style in- 
troduced by the Irishman who cut off one end 
of his blanket to sew on the other end. A 
down-town church is extinguished and a new 





church up-town is erected; the rich end of the 
metropolis is provided for and the poor end is 
left on Sunday to the Roman Catholics and 
the Jews and during the week to the dram. 
shops and the devil. There are some happy 
exceptions to this pitiful practice, but Presby- 
terianism has not furnished many of the ex. 
ceptions.” 

Methodist ideals must be changing when 
Zion’s Herald can say: “It is certainly a mis. 
take, though one often made, to reckon up a 
minister’s success in any and every charge by 
the number of members or probationers which 
he is able to report at the close of the year, 
Some ministers are called to be teachers of the 
people rather than revivalists, to be sowers of 
the good seed rather than reapers of the har- 
vest, to be calm, judicious. administrators, 
straightening out tangled affairs and uniting 
diverse elements; to be raisers of debts and 
erecters of edifices.” 


ABROAD. 


The April Review of the Churches is notable 
for its article on Inspiration and Revelation, 
by Archdeacon Farrar, who says we gain as 
the result of higher criticism ‘this enormous 
advantage that ninety-nine hundredths of the 
assaults and objections of infidels and secular- 
ists are at once rendered innocuous, that we 
have learned to study Scriptureas a whole,” to 
recognize that ‘“‘all words are full of gracious 
shadows and uncertainties, and that, at very 
best, language is but an asymptote to thought.” 
“Tt restores to life in all their grace and 
beauty, in all their strength and tenderness, 
in all their divine endowments anid in all 


their human frailties, the stiffened and de- 
naturalized figures of the patriarchs, prophets 
and saints of God... . We first see that the 


Bible is essentially divine when we have 
learned to apprehend that it is also thoroughly 
human.’’ 

The British Weekly, commenting on the fact 
that the Edinburgh Presbytery has been dis- 
cussing home rule and has petitioned against 
it,says: ‘‘ We confess a good deal of sympathy 
with what was said by Dr. Dale recently in 
Birmingham. He indicated the danger of the 
church, as such, taking up political questions. 
The Free churches of this country have pro- 
tested violently against Erastianism, which is 
the control of the church by the state; but an 
equal evil is Hildebrandism, the control of the 
state by the church. If home rule is a legiti- 
mate subject to take up in a church court, 
there is no political question that can fairly 
be excluded. Would it help anybody if pres- 
byteries and unions were turned into little 
mock parliaments ?’’ 

a 


THE ETHIOS OF SALVATION. 


I. 
BY REV. GEORGE D. HERRON, D. D., BURLINGTON, 10. 


The problem of huw to save the church 
must be solved before the church can solve 
the problem of how to save the world. It is 
idle for us to think and talk of converting 
the race until we tind whether we have any 
adequate knowledge of how much is in- 
volved in receiving and giving.the salvation 
of Christ. False and artificial notions of 


‘ salvation have borne fruit in the superficial 


activity and spiritual indolence which mark 
our professional Christianity. The body of 
Christendom has outgrown its soul. There 
is as much difference between the aims and 
energy of the modern church, and the pas- 
sion for moral purity and unqualitied devo- 
tion to service of the apostolic church, or of 
certain branches of the church in great days 
of revival and reformation, as there is be 
tween a living man, active with the vigor of 
sound health, and a luxurious, chronic in- 
valid. I am not sure bpt decrease rather 
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than increase will be the divine method of 
preparing the church to save the world. 

Salvation is life received through faith. 
It is divine-human character, wrought out 
py the hand of God in the soul of man. The 
saved life is the one that is lived in fellow- 
ship with Christ in God. There is no salva- 
tion for any man in himself. There is noth- 
ing in man that can deliver him from his 
sin, nothing that can help him live the di- 
vine life. Salvationis the gift of God. The 
saved life is something no man can earn 
or achieve. Even leaving sin out of our 
thought, the joy and power of the Christ 
life, when lived in its fullness, is greater 
than any soul could have earned by endless 
innocence. The abundance and beauty of 
the life that is lived by faith in the Son of 
God is above and beyond any life Adam 
could have achieved by unquestioning obe- 
dience until the end of time. The life that 
is given unto man in Christ is not founded 
in human failure or merit, but in the father- 
hood of God. It would have been the gift 
of God if there had beenno sin. And since 
this divine life could not have been earned 
by innocence, much less can it be bought by 
the outward conduct of fallen man or the 
creed of che religious majority. The Christ 
life is all the more a free gift of God that it 
comes to us as our Salvation. It is our part 
to work out this salvation with fear and 
irembling; we may neglect it at our eternal 
peril. But itis nothing we can win, it can 
only be received and used. 

It makes all difference whether we place 
God or self at the center of our thought of 
salvation, whether we make our own acts 
and opinions or the love of God the founda- 
tion of our hope. We cannot expiate our 
own sins. We cannot undo the wrong of 
the past or get back the life wasted in vain 
striving to reach forbidden goals. We can- 
not seize opportunities that have closed 
their doors to our unbelief, nor be true to 
the sacred trusts sacrificed upon the altar 
of selfishness. We cannot convert our weak- 
ness into strength, our doubt into faith, our 
folly into wisdom. Whether we look to the 
future or the past, there is no help in self 
to meet the one or right the other. But if 
God comes to us and says that the problems 
of our life are His problems, if He reveals 
that He has taken the burden of our guilt 
and shame into His own heart to burn it up 
in the quenchless flame of His holy love, if 
He tells us that our sins are not only for- 
given but expiated and that they need not 
blast and thwart our lives, then we do not 
need to dwell on our failures or brood over 
sins repented of, but may face the future 
without fear and leave the past in the heart 
of God. If the salvation of God is our 
strength and His mercy our security, then 
we may go forward, out of the old self-con- 
scious life of sin and failure up into the new 
life of fellowship with God, on joyous feet 
of faith, mastered by a perfect peace, fear- 
ing neither the life gone nor the death to 
come, fully persuaded that nothing can 
separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. If our faith 


stands in the power of God, in what God is . 


able and willing to do for us, and not in the 
correctness of our manners and opinions, 
then we may be sure that our divinest ideals 
of character will be translated into the most 
substantial realities. If we walkin the light 
of divine grace and not in the shadow of 





our own self-righteousness, we may regard 
our holiest vision, the most triumphant mo- 
ment of our spiritual history, as but a faint 
prophecy of the life we may come to live by 
faith in the Son of God. 

It is thus that our salvation is through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Whatever our theory 
of the person of Christ, we all agree that 
He spake as never man spake. Whether 
we think of Christ as God or man, the world 
is ceasing to doubt that His life was a reve- 
lation of God. That Jesus knew more of 
God than any other soul that has poured its 
life into the world, that the words of Christ 
are the word of God, is coming to be the 
undisputed conviction of the race. Be 
Christ who He may, He is the truest light 
that has shone in our darkness and His mes- 
sage is the highest that has ever been 
spoken. The loftiest ideals of moral gran- 
deur that man has ever cherished are pitia- 
ble in comparison with the actual character 
of Christ. Whatever the nature of His son- 
ship, Christ has revealed God to us as our 
Father. The life of Christ shows us how 
God feels and thinks and acts toward men. 
That God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, is a belief consistent 
with nearly all theories of the person of 
Christ. This being true we have no choice 
but to receive Him as our Sayiour, hear 
Him as our teacher, accept Him as our 
master, follow Him as our leader and yield 
to Him an unqualified allegiance as our 
living Lord. Belief in Christ is the only 
rational method of salvation that has been 
offered to men. : 

Christ is the only safe guide who has 
beckoned us from amidst the jungle of hu- 
man speculation and opened to us a path to 
our Father’s house. And we are unreason- 
able not to follow the best we know, even 
though we do not see along the way in which 
the best may lead us. None of the apostles 
had clear conceptions of the person of Christ 
while He dwelt among them in the flesh, in- 
creasing their faith to the measure of the 
cross and the resurrection. The belief of 
the apostles was moral first and intellectual 
afterwards. They never professed to know 
all about Christ, and were content not to 
know. Enough for them that He had the 
words of eternal life. They saw that in 
Him dwelt the fullness of the Father's glory; 
that in Him was the light for which the 
weary ages had waited almost unto despair; 
that in Him was the power of God unto the 
salvation of the world, and they yielded to 
Him their lives and devotion. They saw 
that Christ was worthy to be the Head of 
humanity and had earned His right to be 
the King of the nations, so with a jubilant 
faith they went forth proclaiming Him the 
Redeemer of man and the ruler ef the kings 
of the earth. Their faith in Christ was the 
mold in which their personal characters 
were cast, the mold in which the destiny of 
the world was newly formed. The belief of 
the apostles in Jesus as Lord became the 
salvation of the world. 





The musician's fame rests, not on his 
theory of music but on the song he sang; 
the artist’s, not on the school of painting 
he upheld but on the pictures he produced; 
the physician’s, not on homeopathy or allo- 
pathy but on the cures he effected; and the 
soldier’s renown results, not from his ideas 
regarding the science of war but from the 





battles he won; and the preacher’s claim to 
the lasting gratitude of mankind centers, 
not in the theology he held but in the good 
he achieved.—Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer. 





— 


SOROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 


XVIII, THE FURTHER HISTORY OF THE 
FIRST YEAR, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





As the spring season came on the condi- 
tion of the colony slowly began to mend. 

It pleased God the mortalitie begane to 
cease amongst them, and ye sick and lame 
recovered apace, which put as it were new 
life into them; though they had borne their 
sadd aftliction with much patience & content- 
ednes. 

On April 2 the civil organization was com- 
pleted and John Carver was re-elected gov- 
ernor for a year, but on April 15 he was 
taken ill while at work and died at once. 
William Bradford shortly after was elected - 
in his place, and, as he had not yet recov- 
ered wholly from his illness, Isaac Allerton 
was chosen his assistant. The two were 
re-elected annually afterwards for some 
years. The attention of the colony natu- 
rally was directed at once to planting the 
crops for the year, and they found the In- 
dian, Squanto, a great help. The corn 
which they had discovered at various times 
and places had been kept carefully for seed 
and now Squanto taught them how to ma- 
nure it with fish and plant it and how to 
tend it after it began to grow. He also 
instructed them as to the season for fish in 
the neighboring brooks and how to capture 
them, and where other kinds of provisions 
could be found. But for his aid they might 
have come to famine, for the English seed, 
wheat, peas, etc., which they had brought 
with them, proved fruitless. 

Early in April, on or about the 5th, the 
Mayflower set sail for England. The un- 
intended prolongation of her stay at Plym- 
outh had been due at first to the extreme 
difficulty of rendering the colony habitable, 
and later to the death or grave illness of 
many of the crew. Apparently, too, the 
authorities of the colony, although deter- 
mined not to abandon the enterprise need- 
lessly, felt at one time, when matters were 
at the worst, that it might become neces- 
sary for them all to-return. 

The Govr & cheefe of them, seeing so many 
dye, and fall downe sick dayly, thought it no 
wisdom to send away the ship, their condi- 
tion considered, and ye danger they stood 
in from ye Indeans, till they could procure 
some shelter; ... The mr. and sea-men like- 
wise, though before they hasted ye pasengers 
ashore to be goone, now many of their men 
beitig dead, & of ye ablest of them, ... and 
of ye rest many lay sick & weake, ye mr. durst 
not put to sea, till he saw his men begine to 
recover, and ye hart of winter over. 

But by April matters looked brighter 
and the ship sailed for home. Then, at 
last, as her top-sails sunk below the eastern 
horizon, the. Pilgrims must have realized 
with a new solemnity that they were com- 
mitted irrevocably to their chosen work. 

A prominent event which soon followed 
was the wedding of Edward Winslow and 
Susannah White. It took place on May 12 
and was the first in the colony. Winslow 
was a widower, his former wife, Elizabeth, 
having died as recently as March 24, and 
Mrs. White’s first husband, William, also 
had died no earlier than Feb. 21. Doubt- 
less the brevity of the interval between their 
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respective bereavements and their marriage 
was due very largely, if not wholly, to the 
peculiar conditions of the young colony in 
which family relations were felt to be 
much more advantagéous than single life. 
The ceremony was civil in character and 
probably was performed by Governor Brad- 
ford as their magistrate. There was no 
minister among them—although, until one 
joined them several years later, Brewster, 
their elder, acted as such, so far as the 
conduct of public worship was concerned— 
and if there had been, their views at that 
time did not allow them to make use of 
his services an occasion. Says 
Bradford: 

May 12. was ye tirst mariage in this place, 
which, according to ye laudable custome of 
ye Low-Cuntries, in which they had lived, 
was thought most requisite to be performed 
by the magistrate, as being a civill thing, 
upon which many questions aboute inheri- 
tances doe depende, with other things most 
proper to their cognizans, and most conso- 
nante to ye scripturs, Ruth 4. and no wher 
found in ye gospell to be layed on ye minis- 
ters as a part of their office. 


There is no recora-beSond this concerning 
the occurrence, and they were in -too de- 
pressed and needy a state tomake much ado 
over it. 

In the course of the summer and autumn 
several expeditions were sent out which de- 
serve mention. One was to visit the Indian 
sachem, Massasoit, ‘‘ their new freind,” in 
order that they might 
bestow upon him some gratuitie to bind him 
ye faster unto them; as also that hearby they 
might veiw ye countrie, and see in what maner 
he lived, what strength he had aboute him, and 
how ye ways were to his place. 

So, on July 12, they sent off Edward Wins- 
low and Stephen Hopkins, with Squanto to 
guide them, carrying as gifts ‘‘a suite of 
cloaths, and a horsemans coate, with some 
other small things.’’ They were not much 
impressed by what they saw. The plague 
had decimated his people a few years be- 
fore, as has. been related, so that but few re- 
mained and these were destitute and dirty. 
The journey of the envoys took them 
some forty miles westward from Plymouth, 
through the present Middleborough and 
, Taunton to Swansea on Narragansett Bay 
and back. ‘‘They found but short comons, 
and came both weary & hungrie home,” is 
Bradford’s terse comment on the trip. 

A second expedition was sent towards the 
end of July to Nauset on Cape Cod after 
John Billington, one of the boys in almost 
the only habitually restless and troublesome 
family in the colony, who had lost himself 
in the woods and fallen among the Indians. 
It is worth noting that the Pilgrims took 
advantage of this opportunity to find the 
owners of the corn which they had dug up 
in that vicinity in the previous November 
and to pay for it. About the middle of 
August they also were obliged to make a 
show of force toward some of the usually 
peaceable natives. Corbitant, an Indian 
ally of Massasoit but unfriendly to the Eng- 
lish, was reported to have killed Squanto 
and another friendly Indian, Hobomok, 
some dozen miles west from Plymouth. 
The latter escaped and warned the colony 
but Squanto was detained. So the Pilgrims 
sent out Captain Standish and fourteen men 
well armed who wounded several of Corbi- 
tant’s people slightly, before learning that 
Squanto was unharmed, and thereby taught 
the Indians a useful lesson, and fortunately 
were not obliged to take life. 


on such 


On Tuesday, September 28, they sent their 
first party northwards to Massachusetts Bay. 
It contained ten men, besides Squanto and 
two other Indians, and went in the shallop. 
It was gone until Saturday, Oct. 2. It ap- 
pears to have landed first at the present 
Squantum, in Quincy, and to have crossed 
the bay later to where Charlestown now 
stands, It formed friendly relations with 
the Indians on each side of the bay, ob- 
tained a number of skins, and learned that 
the natives were much afraid of the Tarra- 
tines, a tribe living in what is now Maine 
but often invading Massachusetts. It has 
been asserted so frequently that the Pilgrims 
abused the Indians that it is proper to add 
here a quotation from Edward Winslow’s 
published account of the trip which sets forth 
the policy which they pursued habitually. 

Here Tisquantum [Squanto] would haue had 
vs rifled the Saluage women, and taken their 
skins, and all such things as might be seruice- 
able for vs; for (sayd he) they are a bad peo- 
ple, and haue oft threatned you: But our an- 
swere was; Were they neuer so bad, we would 
not wrong them, or giue them any just occa- 
sion against us: for their words we little 
weighed them, but if they once attempted 
any thing against us then we would deale far 
worse than he desired. 

The explorers liked Massachusetts Bay so 
well as to wish that the colony had been 
established there. 


TRAVEL AS A FINE ART. 

A distinctive phase of modern life is the 
amount and extent of traveling for pleasure 
pure and simple. In the olden days he who 
went abroad to see the world was a marked 
man and was ranked with explorers and ad- 
venturous spirits. Moreover, in days not so 
far back as to be beyond the recollection of 
our older readers, for a New England family 
of average means to take a trip to Europe 
was considered an event of consequence, not 
only to the persons concerned but to the 
community, which looked on with wonder 
spiced with perhaps a little envy. Back in 
the fifties and sixties, even, persons who 
were accounted wealthy, and who, perhaps, 
did not begin to spend their incomes, trav- 
eled but little; either they considered it an 
unwarranted extravagance or else it seemed 
too much of an undertaking, and the dread 
of all that was involved in going into strange 
regions kept people as a rule contentedly by 
their own firesides with, perhaps, an occa- 
sional jaunt to New York in the winter or to 
Saratoga or the White Mountains in summer. 

But with the increasing wealth of the 
country, with a growing tendency to spend 
money on luxuries, and especially with the 
development of facilities for travel, there 
has come a marked change not only in the 
amount and character of travel, but in the 
prevalent feeling of the public in reference 
toit. Thirty years ago it would have hor- 
rified the ordinary New England spinster to 
think of starting off alone, or with a sin- 
gle feminine companion, for California or 
Alaska, while the men and women who had 
reached sixty years would have considered 
a trip to Europe a venturesome thing, war- 
ranted only by some tremendous business 
or family exigency. But now you are apt 
to encounter in the Hotel Del Monte at Mon- 
terey or at the Schweizerhof in Lucerne per- 
sons whose heads are silvered with the 
frosts of seventy winters, but who have 
made the journey very comfortably from 
distant New Hampshire or Connecticut and 
who seem in no particular hurry to get back 





home, while if you have joined a party to 
the Holy Land you see more than one stout 
matron of fifty or fifty-five briskly mount- 
ing her mule and starting off at a smart 
pace for Jerusalem. People in our day are 
doing things along every line that their 
fathers and grandfathers would have termed 
impossible, or, at least, extraordinary. 

This tendency to journey far and wide 
has certainly been accelerated, even if it has 
not been created, by the great concerns that 
in recent years have come to the front as 
guides and managers of popular excursions, 
The business of organizing and conducting 
tourist parties has become a vast industry: 
millions of dollars are invested in it. It 
has given rise to a distinctive and creditable 
type of Jiterature. The best and most in- 
ventive brains are in its service and it has 
not yet begun to reach its full development. 
There are certain businesses the mainte- 
nance of which conduces so evidently to 
the public welfare that they should not be 
looked upon simply as schemes for enrich- 
ing the men who project and sustain them. 
We are not only to admire the industry and 
skill with which they have been built up 
out of nothing, but we are to see the bear- 
ing which they have upon the social, intel- 
lectual and moral progress of our people. 
It is, therefore, with no desire to advertise 
any particular concerns, but only to show 
how their work has affected and influenced 
for good our national habits and_ traits 
in many ways, that we tefer to the _his- 
tory and present status of one or two most 
widely known and representative houses 
organized to foster the migratory instinct, 
which we must believe is a worthy and re- 
spectable element in the human make-up. 

It is true that many persons still prefer, 
and some always will prefer, to travel by 
themselves. At the same time an increas- 
ing number choose, by availing themselves 
of excursions and hotel coupons, or by join- 
ing personally conducted parties, to relieve 
themselves of the burdens and worries inci- 
dental to extended travel. 

It is to the name of Mr. Thomas Cook that 
credit should attach for the seed-thought 
out of which has grown the great business 
of organized traveling parties. He was cer- 
tainly one of the marked personalities of 
this century. Born in Derbyshire, Eng., in 
1808, in boyhood he struggled with poverty 
and at ten years of age began to work for 
his daily bread. The lad had both stuff and 
ambition and did everything in his power to 
help himself along in the world. But he 
had reached the age of thirty-three before 
the real work of his life began. He was 
then a wood turner, but, in connection with 
his business, found time for missionary 
labor in the rural districts under a Baptist 
association and to take a prominent part in 
the Father Mathew temperance movement 


’ which had just extended to England. Rail- 


ways were then beginning ‘to penetrate to 
the midland counties of England and Mr. 
Cook bethought himself of utilizing them 
for pushing forward the temperance cause. 
A large public. meeting was to be held at 
Loughborough, and on July 5, 1841, Mr. 
Cook secured a train which carried over 570 
passengers from Leicester to Loughborough 
and back at one shilling a head. This is 
believed to be the first publicly advertised 
excursion train ever run in England. The 
undertaking was such a success that Mr. 
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Cook was urged to plan and conduct excur- 
sions for other temperance meetings and for 
Sunday school conventions. 

The first of the purely pleasure trips pro- 
jected by Mr. Cook to other countries was 
to the Welsh coast. Then a party was or- 
ganized for Scotland and gradually the busi- 
ness was developed until the European con- 
tinent, America, Egypt and the Holy Land 
and, in fact, the whole world, were made 
the objective destination of Cook parties. 
Early in the development of his schemes 
Mr. Cook arranged for cheap excursions of 
working men and of school children to 
points of interest, such as the great exposi- 
tion in London in 1851 and to Paris a few 
years later. He made prominent from the 
start the educative side of excursions, his 
desire being that the holders of his tickets 
should derive all the information possible 
concerning the places where they halted 
and the scenery through which they passed. 

Mr. Cook’s son, Mr. John Mason Cook, 
has always been an invaluable assistant to 
his father, and the firm name for many 
years has been Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son. 
The third generation is represented in the 
business today. Three sons of Mr. John 
Cook occupy important positions as chiefs 
of departments. Mr. Thomas Cook died 
about a year ago. 

So thoroughly have the Cooks organized 
their business throughout the world that 
they now have headquarters in all great 
cities and in 1890 they were able to supply 
tickets for 344,739 miles of the total railway 
mileage of the world then in operation— 
360,495. The number of tickets issued dur- 
ing 1890 was 3,262,159. Though the Cooks 
cater to the tastes of wealthy patrons they 
also have done much to bring foreign travel 
within the reach of persons in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 

On this side the water Cook’s business 
has taken deep root and is widely patron- 
ized, as well as that of Henry Gaze & Son, 
an English house, which also sells many 
tickets to Americans going abroad. The 
name of E. M. Jenkins, too, is well known 
in this connection, and there is a large num- 
ber of other lesser concerns which carry for- 
ward a similar business, while a great many 
individuals make it either a vocation or an 
avocation. Of late the railroads themselves 
have been doing more in the way of organiz- 
ing extended trips. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road excels in this particular, and the tours 
which it offers to Washington and to Flor- 
ida, as well as to California, the Yellow- 
stone and other points in the Pacific North- 
west, are attractive, moderate in price and 
extremely satisfactory to their patrons, the 
number of which is increasing year by year. 

But the firm which perhaps has had as 
much to do with developing the instinct of 
travel, particularly throughout New Eng- 
land, and in supplying facilities such as had 
not been offered before, is that of Raymond 
« Whitcomb of Boston, which was formed 
in 1877. The partners, being practical rail- 
road men, began in a tentative way, made a 
thorough study of their calling and have 
earned a name which is a synonym both for 
honorable dealing with their patrons and 
for untiring regard for their comfort. The 
Raymond & Whitcomb enterprise has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there is 
a class in the community who in travel- 
ing desired the best accommodations. So 





the tastes and desires of this class are con- 
sulted and, considering what is actually re- 
ceived, the patrons of Raymond and Whit- 
comb make their journeys at a considerably 
less outlay than would be required if they 
traveled alone on a similar scale. _ It is esti- 
mated that perhaps one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of a California trip is saved by joining 
a Raymond. An invaluable assistant to the 
firm since the start has been Mr. Luther L. 
Holden, formerly connected with the Boston 
Journal. Te does the bulk of the pioneer 
work, preceding the parties and arranging 
all, the details. He travels, as a rule, about 
50,000 milesa year. He has been to Califor- 
nia about forty times and through the Yel- 
lowstone sixteen times. Mr. Holden also 
prepares most of the literature which the 
company spreads broadcast. 

The first California party was sent out in 
1881, and since then every winter sees the 
departure of perhaps half a dozen special 
trains made up of parties who intend to be 
absent from three to five months, the length 
of the stay at the delightful resorts on the 
Pacific being within the determination of 
the individual. In 1886 the fine hotel at 
Pasadena, the Raymond, was built for the 
especial accommodation of these parties. 
In 1884 the Northwest was visited for the 
first time; Mexico and the Yellowstone were 
added in 1885 and Alaska in 1886. Numer- 
ous shorter tripsare constantly taken. Last 
summer no less than sixty-five parties were 
sent out from Boston, the objective points 
being the White Mountains, Lake George, 
the Thousand Isles, Nova Scotia and other 
popular resorts. The method of these ex- 
cursions is, perhaps, too well known to need 
description. The ticket includes all neces- 
sary expenses, by which are meant railway 
fares, Pullman cars, hotel expenses and car- 
riage hire. Conductors accompany every 
party to assume all the care and to serve 
as guides and informants. The house has 
from the start made it a point to omit 
Sunday travel altogether, and this was done 
in connection with their only European trip, 
winter before last, of which Mr. Holden was 
the conductor. At least 5,000 persons a 
year take one or more Raymond excursions, 
and the fact that the same persons take the 
trips year after year, and the fact that the 
growth of the business has been due chiefly 
to the recommendation of patrons to friends, 
are proof that there is no better way to 
travel—at least for those who like this 
method—than to join a Raymond. The 
care which is taken and the comfort insured 
make them particularly desirable for ladies 
and elderly people and those who know lit- 
tle about deriving the most profit from 
sight-seeing. 

Raymond & Whitcomb are coming to be 
widely known on the other side of the water. 
A number of distinguished European scien- 
tists, who came to this country a year or two 
ago to attend a convention, were taken on 
an extensive trip and became so delighted 
with Raymond methods, which were en- 
tirely novel to them, that quite a number 
have placed themselves under similar escort 
to the World’s Fair. Indeed, the Raymond 
people will pilot a good many distinguished 
Europeans from their homes to Chicago. 
An itinerary in French lies before us setting 
forth the route from New York back to New 
York. Their daily trains from Boston to 
Chicago, which began to run April 28, are 


already largely filled up as far as midsum- 
mer and beyond. 

This great and growing business of con- 
ducting pleasure parties has certainly in- 
ured to the advantage of all concerned. 
Regions of our country hitherto inaccessible 
have been opened up, Pleasant, and in 
many cases permanent, acquaintanceships 
have been formed. The different parts of 
the country have in this way, just as 
through the extension of the railroads, been 
brought into closer fellowship. Travel al- 
ways broadens and develops one,.and a 
good many lives which, otherwise, would 
have run into grooves and become monot- 
onous and tame and self-centered have been 
quickened and deepened by going about the 
world seeing the marvels of river and moun- 
tain and forest, touching various types of 
humanity and coming to understand that 
beyond the hills of their native towns lies 
a world which, as intelligent American cit- 
izens, it behooves them to know about. 
What an infinitely worthier use of money 
this is than to squander it on clubs and 
parties and lavish adornment of one’s per- 
son or one’s home! No character is com- 
plete unless it has at Jeast about it a touch 
of cosmopolitanism. Personally conducted 
excursions have made a great many persons, 
and will make a great many more, citizens 
of the world in the truest and best sense. 

Hse Bi 


FOUR INSTITUTIONAL OHUROCHES. 
IV. BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

Poorer in its appointments than either 
St. George’s in New York or the Jersey 
City Tabernacle, Berkeley Temple is prob- 
ably richer in its personnel than any of the 
three churches already described in this 
series. It has no model edifice, no. bath- 
rooms nor swimming tank, no gymnasium 
nor amusement hall. But it is singularly 
fortunate in counting among its active 
members some of the choicest characters in 
New England. Those who are unfamiliar 
with the church erroneously suppose that 
it is composed mainly of what is called ‘‘ the 
mission element.’’ On the contrary, the 
nucleus of its membership is the faithful 
remnant carefully nurtured under the minis- 
try of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter and his 
successor, Dr. William Burnett Wright. 
Into possession of this rich legacy Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson came when he assumed the pastor- 
ate in the fall of 1887, and to it has been 
added not only neglecters of the sanctuary 
and those who have been reclaimed from 
lives of open sin but persons of social posi- 
tion and mental culture, who felt it a privi- 
lege to leave the conventional church and 
cast in their lot with this new experiment 
in practical Christianity. 

To illustrate: the primary work in the 
Sunday school has been developed by Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, who has a national reputa- 
tion as a kindergarten teacher. A promi- 
nent teacher in the adult school is Mr. S, 
Brainard Pratt, widely known for his unique 
collection of Bibles. Another is the emi- 
nent violinist, Mr. C. N. Allen, who has a 
class of seventy young women. His wife, 
no less distinguished in musical circles, is 
the chief soprano in the choir. Mrs. L. W. 
Schneider, long a missionary in Constanti- 
nople, superintends the Armenian school. 
Two or three of the principal men connected 
with the Youth’s Companion, influential 
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physicians, lawyers, merchants and editors, 
besides elect women not a few, are enrolled 
in its membership. Emphasis is laid upon 
this feature because the weight of the per- 
sonal influence of this class has helped se- 
cure a recognition of the dignity of the 
enterprise from some who, at first, looked 
askance upon the project. The Associated 
Charities, the Provident Association and 
kindred organizations now regard it as a 
desirable ally. They frequently refer difti- 
cult and delicate cases of personai need to 
Rev. R. B. Tobey, one of the assistant pas- 
tors, for adjustment. Occasionally he has 
power of attorney to act for others, and so 
wise and tactful are his methods that he 
often secures the gratuitous service of pro- 
fessional men and women, who, for similar 
ministration among Back Bay clients, would 
charge enormous fees. 

Another false idea prevails that the Berke- 
ley Temple constituency is largely from the 
floating population, whereas nearly 500 fam- 
ilies are counted among its regular attend- 
ants. The total membership Jan. 1, repre- 
senting eleven nationalities, was 894, of 
whom 555 have joined since Mr. Dickinson 
came. A series of printed questions is pre- 
sented to each candidate for admission, and 
one of the queries is, ‘‘ Why do you wish to 
join this church?’’ Some of the replies are 
significant: ‘‘ Because it is nearer my view 
of religion.’’ ‘‘ Because all the members 
seem to be great workers and shew so much 
kindness to strangers and interest in his 
soul’s welfare.’’ ‘‘ Because I feel at home in 
it.” ‘Because I like its spiritual atmos- 
phere.” 

Of the activities common to all church 
life little need be said here. Naturally, the 
Sunday services are more numerous than in 
the ordinary church, beginning with a morn- 
ing prayer meeting at 9.30, conducted by 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, and 
closing at 9.30 P.M. with an inquiry meet- 
ing. Distributed between these are the two 
preaching services, the sessions of the Sab- 
bath school, with its Chinese and Armenian 
departments, and meetings by the three 
divisions of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
which became unwieldy and had to be sep- 
arated into sections after its membership 
exceeded 200. The music by a quartette 
and large chorus choir is excelled by none 
in the city. All the seats are free and Mr. 
Dickinson is one of the most ardent cham- 
pions of the free system in the country. 
The morning service is somewhat liturgical 
in character and the preacher appears in a 
gown. The evening exercises are more 
simple, the sermon more evangelistic and 
the edifice is generally crowded. Ushers 
stand in the vestibule to greet people as they 
enter and also to distribute a printed leaflet 
which outlines all the work for the week. 
In all thirty-five meetings are held weekly. 

Of the features which differentiate Berke- 
ley Temple from other Boston churches 
those which cater to the needs of men and 
boys are embraced in an organization called 
the Young Men’s Institute. This is broadly 
inclusive, having a literary, an industrial, a 
physical culture and a reform department, 
also a lecture and entertainment course. 
The latter is designed to be educational as 
well as entertaining and is a profitable finan- 
cial venture, between four and five hundred 
dollars being cleared every season. The 
proceeds are used to forward other depart- 





ments of the institute’s work. A well- 
stocked reading-room, open at all hours, 
has an average daily attendance of forty. 
A good parish library furnishes additional 
reading matter. Perhaps the temperance 
.guild is the most remarkable feature of the 
institute. It is accomplishing marvels but 
so unobtrusively that few realize to what 
extent men are being redeemed from drink- 
ing habits throughitsagency. Aboutninety 
per cent. are permanently reformed. In 
this connection it is a pleasure to state that 
the pastor has opened an asylum at West- 
minster, Vt., his native place, where those 
addicted to drunkenness and the morphine 
and tobacco habit are treated according to 
the methods of the Tiompson cure. The 
proceeds go toward the support of an or- 
phanage wherein bright young boys rescued 
from the city slums can receive all the ad- 
vantages of a Christian home. Here also is 
a vacation home for worthy working girls, 
the three buildings forming a unique group 
and giving visible proof of the practical 
philanthropy of Berkeley Temple. This is 
further illustrated at the church kitchen in 
Boston by the supply, during the winter 
months, of hot coffee, crackers and cheese, 
between eleven and one o’clock, for the 
benefit of the large number of teamsters 
who congiegate at midday in that neighbor- 
hood. This free lunch, the procuring of a 
ticket being the only fee, and the barrel of 
ice water placed outside the building in 
summer help neutralize the power of the 
saloons in the immediate vicinity. Columns 
of interesting incidents could be written 
concerning the relief department, which 
seems to cover everything from the settle- 
ment of pension claims for poor widows to 
the housing of infants summarily ejected by 
the Board of Health. A corps of students 
from Andover Seminary come to the city 
each Friday and remain until Monday, 
sleeping in the improvised dormitory in the 
church, for the purpose of personal partici- 
pation in the work and to study social con- 
ditions as represented in a great city. A 
Boys’ Brigade was formed recently and 
proudly marched last week to hear Professor 
Drummond’s address to their fraternity. A 
well-edited and wide-awake church paper, 
called the Berkeley Beacon, reflects the life 
and activities of the church. 

The work for women and girls is all clas- 
sified under an organization called the Dor- 
castry. About 200 members are enrolled 
and the payment of a small annual fee en- 
titles them to the privileges of classes in 
painting, stenography, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, French, German, elocution, current 
events, bookkeeping, penmanship, grammar 
and arithmetic. A noble work for children, 
carried on at the private expense of Miss 
Wheelock, is seen in the kindergarten, 
which meets every morning except Satur- 
day. Forty-two little folks, for whom a 
lunch is provided, are trained in all the 
lines of domestic service usually taught in 
such schools. All the teachers are volun- 
teers; two of them coming from the Chauncy 
Hall normal school. Home and foreign 
missionary societies flourish, zeal in the lat- 
ter being kept at white heat by reason of 
the church having its own representatives 
in Japan in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Noyes. A miniature Berkeley Tem- 
ple is supported among the colored people 
in New Orleans, the torch of love having 





been kindled at the home altar by Miss Bella 
W. Hume. 

One great drawback to the full develop- 
ment of the idea for which this church 
stands is the lack of a suitable edifice. The 
Sunday school, in particular, is hampered 
for want of convenient rooms, consequently 
its total enrollment falls a little short of 700, 
The situation of the building at the corner 
of Berkeley Street and Warren Avenue, close 
by the intersection of Dover with Tremont, 
accessible on the one hand by an excellent 
class of South End residents and on the 
other by the lower and foreign elements, 
whom it is designed to uplift, could not be 
better. But admirably as the edifice js 
planned, having in all twenty-one rooms, it 
is far too small for the increasing demands 
of the work. In one room is the office of 
Mr. Tobey. No railroad superintendent or 
bank official is more punctually at his post 
and few business men labor so many hours 
a day. While to Mr. Dickinson belongs the 
honor of setting in motion this vast network 
of Christian activities no one is more ready 
than he to acknowledge that without Mr. 
Tobey they never could have been deycl- 
oped so harmoniously and judiciously. His 
untiring zeal aad ardent sympathy united 
with his rare modesty are an inspiration to 
all who come in contact with him. No less 
consecrated to the interests of the chure): 
is the other assistant, Rev. W. S. Kelsey. 
The single-hearted devotion of these three 
pastors to the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, according to the methods here im- 
perfectly outlined, is characteristic of the 
church asa whole. There are individuals, 
the faithful janitor being a conspicuous ex- 
ample, who count it all joy to spend two, 
five or even seven evenings a week in the 
temple service, in some form or other. ‘I 
love thy church, O God,”’ is the prevailing 
sentiment. Strangers are attracted by this 
spirit of loving loyalty and also by the air 
of hospitality offered by a church whose 
doors, like the gates of the New Jerusalem, 
are never closed. They stand open to the 
public seven days in the week and ten hours 
in the day. Strangers are present every 
week and inquiries about the work are re- 
ceived from points as distant as the States 
of Florida and Washington and from coun- 
tries as remote as New Zealand. 

Best of all the dominant idea at Berkeley 
Temple is the conversion of men and women 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. For this pastors 
and people labor and sacrifice and pray, and 
all its multitudinous agencies are made to 
subserve this supreme end. 

. The financial problem was partially solved 
at the inception of the enterprise by gener- 
ous pledges amounting to over $6,000 from 
members of the Old South, Central and Mt. 
Vernon churches and by gifts from a few 
outside the Congregational fellowship, like 
the proprietor of the Youth’s Companion, 
who were in sympathy with the experiment. 
The Massachusetts H. M. S. also, believing 
that the church held a strategic point for 
city evangelization, made an appropriation 
of $2,500 a year from the Swett legacy, which 
was donated for special work in cities. The 
annual outlay is large, amounting to nearly 
$20,000 per annum, but about half is now 
raised by the church itself by means of 
weekly offerings and personal subscriptions 
and its ability to do more toward self-sup- 
port steadily increases. 
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The Home. 
HEARTS-EASE. 


Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go 
The whole twelve moons together, 
The little purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the sweetest, saddest things. 


1 had a little lover once, 
Who used to bring me posies,; 

His eyes were blue as hyacinths, 
His cheeks were red as roses ; 

And everybody loved to praise 

His pretty looks and winsome ways. 


The girls, who went to school with me, 
Made little, jealous speeches, 

Because he gave me loyally 
His biggest plums and peaches, 

And always waited at the gate 

To carry home my books and slate. 


They couldn’t see (with pout and fling) 
The mighty fascination 

About that little, snub-nosed thing 
To win such admiration. 

As if there weren’t a dozen girls 

With nicer eyes and longer curls. 


And this I knew as well as they, 
And never could see clearly 
Why, more than Marion or May, 
I should be loved so dearly. 
So once I asked him, “‘ Why was this?” 
He only answered with a kiss. 


Until I teased him, ‘‘ Tell me why; 
I want to know the reason.” 

Then from a garden bed close by 
(The pansies were in season) 

He plucked and gave a flower to me 

With sweet and simple gravity. 


“The garden is in bloom,” he said, 
“With lilies tall and slender. 

With roses and verbenas red 
And fuchsias’ purple splendor. 

But over and above the rest 

This little hearts-ease suits me best.’’ 


“Am I your little hearts-ease then?”’ 
Iasked, with blushing pleasure. 

He answered ‘‘ Yes” and ‘‘ Yes”’ again. 
“ Hearts-ease and dearest treasure.’’ 

That all the earth and the whole sea 

Held nothing half so sweet as me. 


I listened with a proud delight 
Too rare for words to capture, 
Nor ever dreamed that sudden blight 
Would come to chill my rapture. 
Could I foresee the tender bloom 
Of pansies round a little tomb? 


Life holds some stern experience, 
As each of us discover, 
And I’ve had other losses 
Since I lost my little lover. 
And yet the purple pansy brings 
Thoughts of the saddest, sweetest things. 
—Mrs. Alexander. 
Paper ree 


How can we expect our young men and 
maidens to entertain noble ideals of married 
life when the wedding ceremony is so fre- 
quently made an occasion of vulgar display? 
A New York daily recently devoted twelve 
solid columns to a description of the marriage 
ofan immature bride to a titled foreigner. 
The whole scene afforded a background to 
show how the deification of money and 
Position is increasing in our large cities and 
the moral effeet upon youth of a marriagea- 
bleage cannot be otherwise than pernicious. 
It is refreshing to turn from a record like 
this to a beautiful memorial volume entitled 
The Rich Legacy, in which the bride says of 


their marriage ceremony: ‘‘ The guests were 
waiting but we who were so soon to be made 
one could not present ourselves before the 
altar until we had once again offered our- 
selves anew to Him who instituted this 
holiest of ties.’ Entered upon in this spirit 
is it any wonder that their union was signally 
blessed and that their friendship enriched 
hundreds of lives? Infinitely better this 
largess of love for each other and for 
humanity than the dower of costly gifts 
representing two millions of dollars. 


The moral influence of animals upon per- 
sonal character is strikingly illustrated in 
an experiment tried at the Woman’s Prison 
in Sherborn. One of the convicts who had 
resisted all other appeals to her better nature 
was intrusted with the care of a young 
Jersey calf, which awakened her deepest 


maternal instincts and accomplished, at 
length, her thorough reformation. Another 


was similarly influenced for good through 
the care of chickens and still another by the 
intelligent interest awakened in the raising 
of silkworms. The same principle applies 
in a different way to the association of chil- 
dren with animals. There is no surer way 
to teach a child to be unselfish and thought- 
ful for others than to make him considerate of 
the feelings of his pets, of which there should 
be at least one in every household. A boy 
who has been made Tesponsible for the pro- 
tection of some little dumb creature depend- 
ent pon him will not be likely to seek his 
pleasure, later in life, at the expense of 
another's pain. He will develop a spirit 
of chivalry toward mother and sisters and a 
tenderness toward all weakness and suffer- 
ing. Boys and girls who are trained to 
this affectionate care for animals rarely be- 
come criminals, 


When it is remembered that more than 
100,000 persons in the United States die 
annually from consumption, 15,000 in New 
England alone, any wise plan for the alle- 
viation of this dread disease must perforce 
win general approval. In France the gov- 
ernment takes hold of health matters 
which are national in their scope, and has 
an organization specially designed to save 
the children of tuberculous parents. The 
Indian Government, also, has a national 
sanitarium on the slopes of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Pending similar action on the 
part of the United States a few earnest 
philanthropists and eminent physicians have 
organized the American Invalid Aid Soci- 
ety, whose primary object is the relief of 
sufferers from consumption. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
has for its president one of Boston’s able 
physicians, Dr. Rufus L. Thurston, and has 
already secured possession of large estates 
in the rainless regions of the South and 
Southwest, these having been found most 
favorable to the cure of pulmonary disease. 
Suitable buildings will be erected and com- 
petent physicians and nurses provided. In- 
asmuch as a large proportion of consump- 
tives are without means, the society is, to a 
certain extent, a charity, but one that can- 
not fail to move a multitude of hearts. The 
advisory board includes such well-known 
men as Rev. Drs. Edward Everett Hale and 
J. L. Withrow. Any one can become a 
member by the payment of a dollar and one 
hundred dollars constitutes a life member. 
Further information can be obtained of the 


secretary at 180 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Room 19. 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT HOME. 


BY FRANCES E. 


WILLARD. 


Seated in one of the great windows of 
the Priory at Reigate, looking out upon the 
somewhat conventional lawn that undulates 
restfully to the hills near by, is a lady in 
the early prime of life, of figure inclined to 
embonpoint, clad in a becoming but unpre- 
tentious black silk gown, on which she 
wears a little bow of white ribbon, emblem 
of the women’s temperance movement to 
which she is devoted. A noble, well-set 
head, carried with gentle dignity; dark hair 
that turns to chestnut in the sunshine, 
simply coiled and waved above a low, broad, 
thoughtful forehead; arching brows that 
betoken great sensibility and genuineness 
of character; eyes sometimes dark brown, 
at others chestnut, roguish, pathetic, elo- 
quent, according te the impulse or situation 
of the hour; cheeks with the English flush 
of health or exercise; a nose not Roman, 
but determined; lips whose smile is a re- 
flection of the bright kindness of her 
eyes—a face indeed full of the charm of 
intellect, culture and good will—that is 
‘*Lady Henry Somerset at home.’’ 

Reigate is but one of her places of resi- 
dence, and when there she lives for the 
present mostly at ‘‘The Cottage,’’ as it is 
called—a tasteful, modern house at a little 
distance from the sunshiny, old Priory, 
which is now undergoing alterations and 
repairs. If you see her at her home in 
London, you will find her surrounded 
by stenographers, secretaries, interviewers, 
committees, writing letters by the hun- 
dreds, receiving telegrams more frequently 
than almost any one gets letters, and going 
out to engagements, nearly every one of 
them relating to philanthropy. The next 
you know she is taking the train for her 
long lecture trips, standing at night before 
audiences that almost invariably number 
from two to five thousand, and holding on 
the morning after a conference often repre- 
senting all the organized philanthropies of 
the city which she is visiting. On the train 
the shapely little hand is untiringly busy 
with pencil and tablet, writing articles for 
the Woman’s Herald, of which she is editor, 
or classifying her letters and sending post- 
als, telegrams or more elaborate replies to 
the most urgent among her correspondents. 

Eastnor Castle is beautiful with every 
charm of architecture, art and history in- 
doors and the perfection of English pas- 
toral and hilly landscape outside. On its 
terraces I have often thought of Byron’s 
lines: 

More wondrous spots may rise, more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attracting maze 

The splendid, fair and soft, the glory of old days. 
In this magnificent ancestral home Lady 
Henry Somerset’s life presents a somewhat 
different aspect. Gathering a pleasant circle 
about her for her son’s sake (a noble young 
man now nearly nineteen years of age, re- 
sembling her to a degree in appearance and 
disposition), she is always the leader in 
that bright, piquant conversation so delight- 
ful to the young, and, devoted to their 
pleasure, she is more attractive to them 
than any amusement that they can devise. 
In the great park, or along the blooming 
highways, you will see her driving with 
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skill and grace her favorite span; going up 
the Monument Hill, where like a sentinel 
stands the obelisk in memory of her brave 
ancestor; gathering the doves around her 
from their cote on the lodge gate; speaking 
a friendly word to faithful servants all their 
lifetime in the family, asking after their 
ailments, promising to see them in their 
cottages; and when night falls, and the 
castle bell is heard summoning the family 
to the chapel, Lady Henry is at the reading 
desk to conduct the evening devotions. 
Once a woman of society, she is now a 
woman of the home and_ philanthropic 
guild, and a leader in the great world of 
reform. 

It is something to think about, this char- 
acter and life in its fruition, so different 
from the prediction of its early years, for 
glorious discipline and sacred sorrow have 
wrought not vainly on a nature attuned to 
the good, the true, the beautiful. 

Seated under a great elm on the lawn at 
Reigate Priory, one June day seven years 
ago or more, wondering about life and, 
most of all, about the life that is to come, 
full of the doubts and fears of a naturally 
adventurous and analytic mind, and having 
read books that did not strengthen her hold 
on the faith in which she had been reared, 
Lady Henry Somerset seemed to hear a 
voice in the depths of her soul, and it said, 
‘*My child, act as if I were,.and thou shalt 
know I am.’”’ She had never before been 
conscious of anything so clear, so true, as 
this voice of God speaking to her inmost 
spirit; she wondered and was glad. Rising 
from the rustic seat where all alone she had 
been pondering on the mysteries of being, 
she walked over to her pretty rose garden 
near by and stood there in the sunset, en- 
joying the fragrance and quiet of the place 
and the purity of the open sky, while still 
the voice sounded in her heart. Later on 
she went to her room in the Priory, and, 
sitting by the window as the twilight gath- 
ered, she thought much of life, much that 
could not be translated into words; perhaps 
the poet’s lines might best express her medi- 
tations— 

And yet is life a thing to be beloved, 

And honored holily, and bravely borne. 
Taking her New Testament from the shelf 
where it had long lain undisturbed, she read 
at one sitting the Gospel of St. John, and 
then enjoyed a night of sweet, refreshing 
sleep. The next morning she told her friends 
something of what had happened, and that 
she should not carry out her summer plans 
of gayety and travel. A few days later she 
went with her son to Eastnor Castle, where 
she remained for years studying the Bible 
and working among her tenantry. She soon 
saw that intemperance was the greatest curse 
of the estates of which her father’s death 
had left her mistress one year before. She 
held a temperance meeting and gave her 
first address to the little group that gathered 
in the schoolroom she had established near 
the castle gate, and there she signed the 
pledge, as an example to her servants and 
neighbors, and was followed in so doing by 
forty of those present. From this she went 


on, giving Bible readings in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse near the castle, building mission 
rooms, employing evangelists and Bible 
readers and speaking in the religious and 
temperance meetings of the village con- 
stantly herself. 


Here she passed her novi- 


tiate as a Christian temperance worker, 
made her experience, and gained the mas- 
tery of herself in public address. Soon the 
knowledge of the change that had come over 
her life, and the fame of her gifts as a 
speaker, led to her being invited to the vil- 
lages and towns round about until she has 
visited and worked in not fewer than two 
hundred villages and cities of Great Britain. 
Gradually but surely her welcome widened 
until, in 1890, she was urged by the leaders 
of the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation to become its president, in which 
position she succeeded the gentle, true- 
hearted Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, the 
sister of John Bright. 

About a year and a half after her election 
to this office, Lady Henry Somerset visited 
America, by invitation of the national W. C. 
T. U., in company with Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, 
author of The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life, now published in fifteen languages. 
They attended the convention of the World’s 
W. C. T. U., held that year in Boston, and 
representing through its delegates more than 
ten thousand local societies and half a mil- 
lion women from all parts of Christendom. 
Lady Henry Somerset was made vice-presi- 
dent, and most warmly received, not only by 
the temperance women, but in the highest 
circles of literary and social Boston. She 
visited America’s two greatest living poets, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and other famous folk, and, had 
her work been less arduous, might have 
passed a delightful autumn and winter in 
the new world; but she was in such demand 
that when she spoke the street outside was 
packed with would-be listeners, who could 
by no means gain entrance even to the 
largest halls in the great cities of the Re- 
public. After a few months she visited 
Chicago, and in her own unobtrusive way 
went into lodgings, attending Mr. Moody’s 
Training School for Christian Workers and 
helping me to edit the Union Signal, while 
Miss Mary Allen West, who had long and 
ably edited this most notable journal ever 
owned, edited and published by womankind, 
teok a brief vacation on the Pacific Coast. 

Returning to England in April, 1892, Lady 
Henry spoke in the Liberal election cam- 
paign (temperance now having become one 
plank in the platform of that party) and 
gave thirty-six addresses in fourteen days. 
In the autumn she again went to America, 
visiting Denver, Col., that marvelous young 
city at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
participating in the annual meeting of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, after which she returned immedi- 
ately to England, where she has ever since 
been lecturing, writing and working in vari- 
ous ways for the woman’s temperance 
movement, as has been her custom in these 
recent years. 

The Polyglot Petition, having now three 
millions of names in fifty languages, has 
had from the first the warm sympathy and 
help of this intrepid leader. This petition 
asks for the prohibition of the trade in alco- 
holics and opium in every land. Many will 
smile at such an undertaking, but the great 
petition is simply a signboard pointing the 
way along the path of purity and power 
for future generations. It has brought an 
“arrest of thought” to a great many brains 
and a stirring of sympathy to numerous 
hearts. The petition will be exhibited at 


the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and 
if the names were written with but One 
signature on each line it would be about 
twelve milesin length. Within two or three 
years this petition will be carried by Lady 
Henry Somerset and a delegation of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to the governments of all the leading 
nations; it is an educator, and great good 
will come of the long and weary journeys 
that its circulation and presentation must 
involve. 

I have not dwelt upon the interesting an- * 
nals of the family of Lady Henry Somerset, 
In Macaulay’s History of England will be 
found an attractive account of her great 
ancestor, Lord Keeper Somers, chief coun- 
selor of King William the Third, of whom it 
is said that he excelled alike in literature and 
statesmanship. He was a friend and patron 
of Joseph Addison, Richard Steele, Congreve 
and other English writers whose names 
have become classic. In later times scions 
of the same house have been famed in war: 
one of these, the Honorable Major Cocks, 
was with Wellington in the Peninsular cam- 
paign and was trusted by that great general 
in the most trying situations. It was said 
of him by his chief that had he lived there 
was nothing he might not have attained of 
military glory. Lord Somers, the father of 
Lady Henry, was one of the finest art critics 
in England, a pupil of Rev. Frederic Mau- 
rice, an Oxford man and friend of Ruskin 
and the artist Turner. It was through his 
efforts that Sir Henry Layard was enabled 
to make the famous excavations at Nineveh, 
the results of which are a marked feature 
of the British Museum. Lord Somers was 
the friend of Cavour and Garibaldi and 
had the cause of Italian unity deeply at 
heart. The mother of Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Countess Somers, is the granddaughter 
of Madame de L’Etang, who was maid of 
honor to Marie Antoinette. There is French 
blood in the veins of our reformer, which 
reports itself in her mobile face and win- 
some, gracious manner. Very few women 
have wrought so much for good in space so 
brief; we are but at the beginning of the 
story, and if life and health are spared for 
twenty years it will be written that while 
the men of England had their Shaftesbury 
its women had their Somerset. 

This hurried sketch has not been written 
to extol the noble woman whose name it 
bears, but in the hope that her life of tire- 
less beneficence and -Christian devotion may 
stir the holy emulation of some brave young 
heart. We live by our ideals and I hope 
this portraiture may more clearly outline 
for many the possibilities of high character 


and heroic achievement among women. 
Se ies Siam 


A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 

The eyes of all the world have been turned 
these last few days to the magnificent fleet 
of thirty-eight warships anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads preparatory to sailing away to 
New York for the grand naval parade of 
last Thursday. The American squadron 
received the stately guests from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, Spain, Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public in parlors which covered miles of 
water area. The exvhange of civilities by 
means of their variously colored flags was @ 
superb sight. The oddest crafts of all were 
the antiquated caravels, exact copies of the 
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Nina, Pinta and Santa Maria, which had 
been towed over by the Spaniards, Con- 
trasted with the big modern ships of today 
these vessels of the fitteenth century, float- 
ing their red and orange colors, looked like 
a boy’s playthings. The fleet started off in 
two parallel columns, one formed of the 
thirteen American ships headed by the 
white flagship Philadelphia, and the foreign 
visitors led by the English flagship Blake, 
whose mighty hull is painted black. Be 
side the Blake and the caravels, which 
bobbed up and down in the rear like the tail 
to a kite, the vessels which attracted the 
most attention were the Kaiserin Augusta, 
the crack cruiser of the German navy, fin- 
ished just in season to arrive for the parade, 
and the Russian flagship, Dimitri Donskoi, 
whose first lieutenant is a nephew of the 
emperor. An interesting incident was the 
provisioning of the ships for the cruise to 
New York. ‘Tons and tons of beef, huge 
erates of canned goods and mammoth sacks 
of vegetables were brought by steamers, 
and one pile of bread, by actual count, con- 
tained 3,876 loaves. 
a 


LIBRARY TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS, LIBRARIAN OF HARTFORD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





In the first place let me ask you a few 

Why do you wish to go into a 
Is it because teaching is over- 
crowded? That is what some girls have 
told me. Is it because you like to be among 
books and fancy that you shall have several 
hours a day for reading? I have heard that 
reason also. Let me give you a fair state- 
ment of how the assistants in one library 
spend their time. 

They work tifty-one hours a week. Two 
days they are on duty from nine till lunch- 
eov time, and again after an hour and a half 
until six; on two others they work until 
eight, with half an hour off for tea in the 
building. On Saturday evenings they stay 
till nine and on one other till ten. No books 
are taken out of the building on Sunday, 
but the reference-room is open from one till 
half past seven and all six take charge of it 
in turn. To compensate for the evening 
and Sunday work, however, they have a 
morning off every week and the Saturday 
afternoon and evening after their one Sun- 
day in six, so that they may spend the next 
one out of town if they like. On holidays 
the assistants’ work averages about half the 
day, and the summer vacation is only two 
weeks long, The girls are on their feet 
much of the time and some of our first ques- 
tions to new applicants are, ‘‘ How many 
days have you been kept indoors by sick- 
hessin the last year? Is your general health 
good, and are your back and eyes strong? ”’ 

You see that a librarian or assistant has 
no time to read in working hours, except 
When she looks over books to, determine 
under what subject they shall be catalogued, 
or to decide whether they shall be admitted 
atall or not. She is often asked to recom- 
mend a good French novel, to find a Ger- 
Man poem, to translate a Latin or Italian 
quotation, She must have history enough 
at her fingers’ ends to know where to find a 
book about Charles VI. or Artaxerxes, if 
the library has no lives of them, without 
stopping to look out their age or country. 
She must know, without thinking, whether 
Henry II. or Richard ILL. reigned first, and 


questions, 
library? 





must not, like an assistant in one of the lar- 
gest libraries of this country, be ignorant 
enough to go through the Old Testament 
to find the epistle of Jude. Shes must be 
able to help readers in finding descriptions 
of rare birds and wild flowers, receipts for 
English cheese-cakes or carriage varnish, 
models for canoes, and costumes of all ages, 
and to recommend good novels, amusing 
short stories or selections for prize readings 
and declamations. 

The library training schools do not teach 
these things. A girl must know something 
about them before she begins her technical 
course, and if she wishes to learn them she 
has no time while she is in school for read- 
ing Mary J. Holmes, the Duchess or dozens 
of English and American tenth-rate novel- 
ists. Even in the Sunday school library she 
must choose stories with a basis of history, 
like Miss Yonge’s or Mrs. Marshall’s, in or- 
der that Sir Thomas More and Sir Thomas 
Browne, George Herbert and Bishop Ken, 
King John and Henry V. may be more to 
her than printed letters on a page. She 
must make Scott, Dickens and Thackeray 
her friends all through her school life. If 
she reads them over and over again, so much 
the better. She must have time for Shakes- 
peare, too, but not as task work or “ litera- 
ture.”’? I have not much more faith in the 
study of ‘‘ English literature,”’ so called, in 
schools, than I have in the text-book study 
of mythology, which girls who grow up on 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece, Keary’s 
Heroes of Asgard and the King Arthur leg- 
ends learn unconsciously while they are 
children. 

I have talked with girls who never read 
anything but fashion magazines and story 
papers and have no knowledge whatever of 
the literature or history of their own cen- 
tury, beyond a bare outline of events in this 
country. They know nothing of the scien- 
tific advance or the religious, political and 
social reforms of the last hundred years. 
Ask yourself how much better off you are 
than they. Test yourself with a story like 
Hawthorne’s Virtuoso’s Collection in Mosses 
from an Old Manse, or Curtis’s Cruise in the 
Flying Dutchman in Prue and I, or Rose 
Terry Cooke’s Metempsychosis in the sec- 
ond volume of the Atlantic, or a poem like 
Jean Ingelow’s Gladys and Her Island, and 
see how many of the characters you recog- 
nize. If youdo not know them set yourself 
at work to find them with the help of books 
like Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable or Reader’s Handbook, that you will 
probably find in your school or town library. 
Work at prize questions, whether you try 
for the prize or not. Learn to set type on 
your brother’s printing press, to read proof 
on tha school paper, anything, in short, con- 
nected with the mechanical part of book 
making or catalogue printing. See how 
much you know of current events, the Ha- 
waiian revolution, the Panama Canal, the 
immigration question. if you are not going 
to college you are young enough to take a 
year for miscellaneous reading, making your- 
self as familiar as possible with authors like 
Scott, Longfellow and Leigh Hunt, who give 
you numberless scraps of out-of-the-way in- 
formation. Keep up your languages by 
reading a little of each every day. If you 
have a good grounding in Latin and French 
you can easily learn enough Spanish and 


Italian for library use. Some librarians 
need Swedish, Dutch and Danish. Indeed, 
no language comes amiss in a library. If 
you must have a prescribed course in litera- 
ture get Professor Winchester’s Jittle book, 
Five Short Courses of Reading, published by 
Ginn & Co. for forty cents. If you send to 
Miss M. L. Cutler, State Library, Albany, 
for circulars of the library school, which 
was opened in Columbia College in 1888, you 
will learn that students under twenty are 
not admitted, that college graduates are pre- 
ferred and the course lasts two years. The 
examination asks you to name the authors 
of works like the Alhambra and Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans, mention the works of au- 
thors like De Quincey, Wordsworth and 
Pope, a dozen characters of four great Eng- 
lish novelists and ten good biographies, and 
translate French and German title-pages. 
You are expected to tell what you know of 
such topics as the Australian ballot, the 
President’s Cabinet or the Bering Sea diffi- 
culties, and you must also pass an examina- 
tion in general history. 

If you write to Miss Mary W. Plummer, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., you will 
receive acircular of her training class, which 
also requires an entrance examination and 
includes three six months’ courses. The 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has two four 
months’ courses, and information upon them 
may be obtained from Miss Alice B. Kroeger, 
the librarian. In the Los Angeles Public 
Library girls not under seventeen are ad- 
mitted to the training class on passing an 
examination. For six months they work 
three hours a day. At the end of this time, 
if they pass another examination success- 
fully, they are employed four hours a day 
at $10 a month for six months. After this 
they are placed on the regular list of ap- 
plicants. Some of the questions in the 
last entrance examination are: ‘‘ What is 
Poole’s Index?’ ‘* What periodicals do you 
read?’’ ‘* Name the standard English dic- 
tionaries of today and describe their re- 
spective merits.’’ Miss Tessa L. Kelso, the 
librarian, has charge of the pupils. 

A class in connection with the Summe1 
School of Languages has been taught in 
Amherst for two summers by Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher, librarian of the college library. 
It is of especial value to librarians of small 
libraries who wish to understand modern 
methods of cataloguing and classification, 
but is also useful to beginners. The class 
begins this year on July 24 and lasts until 
August 27. The fee is twelve dollars for 
the course, and Mr. Fletcher will send cir- 
culars on application. No entrance exam- 
ination is required. 

If you have the Library Journal in your 
town library, you will find recent articles 
bearing on the subject of library work and 
library training, positions and salaries in 
the numbers for February and September, 
1891, July and December, 1892. If you read 
them and decide that your habits of study 
and order, your memory, power of selection 
and comparison, your temper and adapta- 
bility, are equal to the work that you have 
set yourself to do go on and get the best 
training that you can afford. 

Library work is hard, but it has its com- 
pensations. In fact, it is ‘‘its own exceed- 
ing great reward,” not only in the everyday 
contact with books which it brings, but on 
its missionary and philanthropic side. 
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BABY IN OHUROH. 


Aunt Nellie has fashioned a dainty thing, 
Of hamburg and ribbon and lace, 

And mamma had said, as she settled it ‘round 
Our beautiful baby’s face, 

Where the dimples play and the laughter lies 

Like sunbeams hid in her violet eyes: 

‘If the day is pleasant and baby is good, 

She may go to church and wear her new hood.” 


Then Ben, aged six, began to tell, 

In elder-brotherly way, 
How very, very good she must be 

If she went to church next day. 
He told of the church, the choir and the crowd, 
And the man up in front who talked so loud, 
But she must not talk, nor laugh, nor sing, 
But just sit as quiet as anything. 


And so, on a beautiful Sabbath in May, 
When the fruit-buds burst into tlowers 

(There wasn’t a blossom on bush or tree 
So fair as this blossom of ours), 

Allin her white dress, dainty and new, 

Our baby sat in the family pew. 

The grand, sweet music, the reverent air, 

The solemn hush and the voice of prayer 


Filled all her baby soul with awe, 
As she sat in her little place, 
And the holy look that the angels wear 
Seemed pictured upon her face. 
And the sweet words uttered so long ago 
Came into my mind with a rhythmic flow, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said He, 
And I knew that He spake of such as she. 


The sweet-voiced organ pealed forth again, 
The collection-box came round, 

And baby dropped her penny in 
And smiled at the chinking sound. 

Alone in the choir Aunt Nellie stood, 

Waiting the close of the soft prelude, 

To begin her solo. High and strong 

She strack the first note; clear and long 


She held it, and all were charmed but one, 
Who, with all the might she had, 
Sprang to her little feet and cried, 
** Aunt Nellie, you’s being bad!” 
The audience smiled, the minister coughed, 
The little boys in the corner laughed, 
The tenor man shook like an aspen leaf, 
And hid his face in his handkerchief. 


And poor Aunt Nellie never could tell 
How she finished that terrible strain, 

But says that nothing on earth would tempt 
Her to go through the scene again. 

So we have decided, perhaps ‘tis best, 

For her sake, ours and all the rest, 

That we wait, maybe, for a year or two 

Ere our baby re-enter the family pew. 

—Mrs. M. G. Walsworth. 


THE TWO VIOLINS. ° 


BY HELEN H. BOLL. 





Sunset was approaching in the Prater 
at Vienna. An old soldier, battered and 
maimed, was making his last and best 
effort to elicit a kreuzer from some kind- 
hearted person in the throng, which since 
the forenoon had been passing and repass- 
ing. These people loved the glorious sun- 
shine; they had no ears for the scraping, 
strident notes of a violin played by one 
not born to handle it. 

The old man paused. Sadly he looked 
down on his only friend, his faithful poodle, 
that sat there wearily holding a cap be- 
tween his teeth and wistfully looking into 
the eyes of the passers-by. Suddenly the 
master’s solitary leg gave way, and he sank 
down beside his dog upon the grass. A 
big tear began to course down his weather- 
beaten face, but he quickly brushed it away 





with his three-fingered hand as unbecoming 
to a soldier. 

‘*No supper for us, Max,’’ was all he 
said. 

Not far off a gentleman leaning against 
a tree had seen the tear, and stepping for- 
ward with a gold piece he put it into the 
poor man’s hand and asked, ‘‘ Will you 
lend me your violin for a few minutes?” 

Not waiting for an answer he took it and 
tuned it and began to play, bidding the 
owner of it hold the cap now. And such 
wonderful melodies! The poor fellow could 
scarcely believe it was his own violin from 
which they came. There were no more 
passers-by for all stopped to listen, and, 
easily perceiving why one so elegantly 
dressed should stand there in such company, 
each gave according to the size of his heart 
or of his purse. The cap was soon filled, 
emptied into a sack and even filled again 
with pieces of silver and copper and gold. 
Max sat with hanging head and drooping 
ears, for it seemed a disgrace to him that 
his master should hold the cap and perform 
his oftice of so many years. 

Already the sun shone on the tree trunks 
with level rays and the people began to feel 
that they must move on. Then the player 
struck up their favorite Austrian hymn and 
all joined in. Before the last note had died 
away the soldier held his violin in his hand 
and the player had disappeared. 

‘“*Who was it?’? demanded the crowd, as 
they pressed more closely around. 

‘*‘Him I know not, but I do know that 
without his generosity I should be supper- 
less tonight. May God bless’ him for his 
noble deed!” 

At that instant some one stepped forward 
from the rest to say: ‘‘I know him. It was 
the ‘Alexander of the violins.’ Let us not 
forget his noble example.’’ And taking off 
his hat he held it out to them again, shout- 
ing, ‘Long live Alexander Boucher!”’ and 
‘‘ Long live Boucher!’’ came lustily in re- 
sponse, until once more the sack had to be 
opened to receive a hat quite filled with 
coins, 


a 


THE DUKE OF VERAGUA. 

This genuine descendant ef Christopher 
Columbus of the eleventh generation is 
now in America with his wife, son, daugh- 
ter and other relatives, and the party have 
paid their respects to President Cleveland. 
The boy who bears the name of his distin- 
guished ancestor is fourteen. His sister 
is eighteen and the only one of the party 
who speaks English fluently. Like the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette when he visited this coun- 
try the duke is the guest of the nation by 
a special act of Congress. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was exempt from having his 
luggage examined by the custom “house 





officials. In New York he was presented 
with the freedom of the city, as it is called, 
an absurd custom for a free nation like our 
own. In olden times, when cities were jp. 
closed by high walls, it was considered a 
mark of esteem to present a visitor with 
the keys so that he might enter and depart 
at will. In this case a scroll of parchment 
took the place of the traditional keys, 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS, 


One who watches street life in a great‘ 
city will often witness amusing cases of 
absent-mindedness. One day a young girl 
came tripping down the steps of her New 
York home. In her hand she held an ele- 
vated railroad ticket and a letter to be 
mailed. She hastened to a letter box, 
dropped in her ticket and walked hurriedly 
to the nearest elevated station. What she 
did there we cannot say. Not less forget- 
ful was the man who, after buying a dol- 
lar’s worth of elevated railroad tickets, tore 
off one, which he put in his vest pocket for 
future use and dropped the other nineteen 
into the box. Ona Staten [sland boat not 
long ago a young man was seen to take a 
cigar from his pocket. He seated himself 
comfortably on deck with his evening paper, 
struck a match and lit his cigar, which, 
with a nonchalant toss, he threw over the 
railing, retaining the burnt match between 
his fingers. He opened his paper, his lips 
also, then, casting a hurried glance about 
to see who had witnessed the mistake, beat 
a hasty retreat. In this case he made the 
best possible disposition of his cigar. 





es 


Yet, unforgotten where it lies, 
That seed of generous sacrifice, 
Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 
— Whittier. 





Nervousness. 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 





She is 





right. 
The thrifty housewife cleaves to all 
Good things that are allowed her, 


And in this ‘land of lands’ she cleaves 
To Cleveland’s baking powder. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
UST as I was thinking what 
this week’s initial could 
suggest to us, a letter came 
which brings up Japan and 
that asylum for Japanese 
orphans at Okayama. You 
remember letters about it 
printed Feb. 23 and March 
23, and the proposition that 
the Corner should support 
one orphan child there for 
a year. Now for the letter: 


HENNIKER, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: As you have an ? point as 
your symbol I have a few questions, first tell- 
ing the Cornerers of something given me at 
the close of the war by a returned veteran and 
which I have had in my purse since. It is a 
piece of thin, strong, clean paper—a bank bill. 
Can you tell what gives to such paper its 
worth? And why is not my specimen worth 
as much as any other? It is not a “ green- 
back’? but has on it the name of a bank in 
Savannah, Ga.,and promises to pay TWENTY 
DOLLARS on demand. It was printed in 
1862. Would it be of any value to any Cor- 
nerer as a relic? If so, who bids and how 
wuch? I will send it to you for sale, the 

avails to go to any good work. Mrs. C. 





The questions in political economy why a 
piece of paper issued by a ‘ bank’’ has 
value, and why a bank note issued in Geor- 
gia in 1862 has no value, you can think over 
at your leisure. But please answer soon 
whether you want this $20 bill. That is the 
exact amount—in good money—we want for 
the very ‘‘ good work” of that Okayama or- 
phanage. We have $5.50 of it, one dollar of 
it being honestly handed over to me by 
Sarah Noah, together with this letter: 

NortH SEARSMONT, ME. 


My Dear Child: Excuse me, please, but Mr. 
Martin has so many letters; I wish to be one 
of twenty to place a Japanese orphan in the 
Okayama asylum. Yours always, s. M. 


The offer of the Georgia bill suggests 
another way to help on the orphan fund and 
at the same time please you relic-hunters. 
| have a very few one thousand dollar bonds 
of the Confederate States of America, issued 
at Richmond in 1863, called the ‘‘ Cotton 
Coupon Loan,’? because the interest was 
payable ‘tin cotton of the quality of New 
Orleans Middling, valued at sixpence Ster- 
ling per pound.” The principal was due 
June 1, 1883, but has never been paid and 
never will be, so that they are only valuable 
as interesting souvenirs of the great War of 
the Rebellion. The bonds are fourteen by 
seventeen inches in size and include the 
twenty annual coupons, neither bonds nor 
coupons being signed. But they are genu- 
ine, for I know very well the man who 
picked them up in the Confederate Capitol 
just after the surrender of Richmond, and 
if should mention his name I am sure you 
would be satisfied on that point. Perhaps 
Iwill have his autograph affixed to the 
bonds. These will be sold at one dollar 
each, but with the condition—as the de- 
mand will probably exceed the supply— 
that any applications offering premium over 
that amount will be preferred. If any or- 
ders cannot be filled the money will be re- 
turned; all proceeds will go to the Oka- 
yama fund. Perhaps in this way the loan 
made to carry on a terrible war may, thirty 
years after, pay its interest to orphan chil- 
dren at the ends of the earth! 

Now that we have touched on war his- 
tory I will tell you that, as yesterday was 
“Lexington Day,’’ I improved the anniver- 
Sary by taking a little turn in historic 





places with a Corner boy from Maine whom 
I met. We went first to Faneuil Hall. I 
remembered as I saw the face of Wendell 
Phillips on the upper wall that on the only 
occasion I ever spoke with him he alluded 
to this building, each time pronouncing it 
Fun-el Hall, which is, I believe, the old and 
proper pronunciation. A fine picture of 
Mr. Funel himself hangs there with por- 
traits of such eminent men as Lincoln, Sum- 
ner, Everett, Choate and Andrew, and the 
great painting of Webster’s Reply to Hayne 
in the United States Senate, with the famil- 
iar words under it, ‘“‘ Liberty and Union, 
Now and Forever.’ A poetical placard on 
the door invites visitors to go in and to 
enter their names in the register, as over 
ten thousand did last year. 

Then we crossed into State Street and 
went up into the old State House, where 
the Bostonian Society has a large histori- 
cal collection. Thomas looked down into 
‘¢ King Street,’’ as they called it until Bos- 
ton rebelled against King George, to see 
the place of the ‘‘ Boston Massacre.” <A 
notice said that boys would not be allowed 
to go into the top story unless accompanied 
by an elder person, but after a significant 
glance Thomas seemed to think he had 
permission! The great thing up there is 
Benjamin Franklin’s first printing press— 
and it is worth seeing. I will say here that 
we took a peep at Franklin’s birthplace on 
Milk Street and, when we went up School 
Street, at his bronze statue in the yard of the 
City Hall. On one side is the representation 
of him with the famous kite and string 
experimenting with electricity; the inscrip- 
tion underneath—Eripuit coelo fulmen scep- 
trumque tyrannis—we managed to translate, 
as, of course, many of you will do. 

Then we went into the Old South Meeting 
House which is full of reminders of ancient 
Boston and the Revolutionary War. The 
courteous lady in charge called our atten- 
tion especially to the Lexington pictures. 
(We afterwards crossed the street to the 
rooms of the New England Stamp Co., 325 
Washington Street, where the secretary 
showed Thomas albums of rare stamps and 
seemed full of information such as you 
crazy collectors are always after. This visit 
you can associate with the “Stamp Act!’’) 

I have mentioned this circuit because now 
that summer is coming many Cornerers will 
visit Boston, and I am sure they would learn 
much from the associations and collections 
of these places, which are all free to visitors 
except the Old South; there the fee goes 
toward the ‘preservation fund.’’ I have 
had for a long time in my box a letter from 
a girl in Duxbury—Alice C.—describing her 
visit to these and other places. 

. . . One of the most interesting was the Old 
North Church [Christ Church, Salem Street], 
where Paul Revere’s signal lantern was hung. 
The Bible and prayer-book were given by King 
George II.; the prayers for the king were all 

asted over with paper during the war-time. 
The chime of eight bells came from England 
{in 1744] and although somewhat the worse for 
time we easily recognized the familiar tunes 
which they rang out. 

I see that a horseman impersonating Paul 
Revere rode over the route April 19, this 
year; later the Massachusetts Bicycle Club 
did the same and was met at the Arlington 
line by Pastor Meredith and the Lexington 
citizens. How fine it would have been if the 
eoppersmith of 1775 could have had a Co- 
lumbia or a Victor! Mr. MARTIN. 








CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Correct Formuia 
for preparing 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
package), dissolvein 3 
table-spoonsful of water, 
over a hot fire, stir briskly 
till completely dissolved, 
then add sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place of milk. 























Nothing more Simple. 


Nothing so Refreshing. 

Of all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat - Menier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
Mok 166 
by sending your ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


address to CHOCOLAT 
MENIER MENIER 


86 W. Broadway Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
N. Y. City. SAMPLES SENTFREE MENIER. N.Y. 










Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous carz. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


er does not k it, send 20c, (or stamps} 
ior full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


If your 








Don’t pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it mueh cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free 
from fat and gelatine or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


The 4 si signature 
genuine +, onthe jar 
has this § in blue. 

















ONS 


Promotes the flow of gas- 
tric juices and helps diges- 
tion better than any known 


remedy. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEssOoN FOR May 14. Prov. 12: 1-15. 


FRUITS OF WISDOM. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Divine wisdom and worldly wisdom meet 
‘in the book of Proverbs. The former is the 
word of authority and promise and begins 
with a“ Thus saith the Lord.” The latter is 
in this book the effort to think God’s thoughts 
after him in describing the human character 
that wins His approval. This is done in our 
lesson by bringing out those contrasts in 
character with which the world is tilled and 
which may be found in every community. 
Here we have those traits which commend 
themselves to God and to good men set against 
the background of their opposites. The method 
isacommon one inthe Bible. The First Psalm 
is an excellent illustration. But there the 
great outlines of godly and ungodly living are 
drawn, while here particular features are 
given, each by itself. Still, if we will join 
these features together, we shall get the idea 
of 

A RIGHTEOUS MAN, 
pleasing both to God and to men, a model 
which may be worthily copied to insure suc- 
cess in life. Taking each verse as represent- 
ing some distinct trait or position, we have: 

I. His character. The tirst six verses show 
us: 

1. His experience. He is ready to learn by 
his mistakes. He is not offended when they 
are pointed out to him, for he is in the world 
to do business for God and wants to put out 
of his way what hinders his purpose. Some 
of the most profitable discipline I have ever 
had has been the criticism, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, of friends who had agreed not tu 
spare one another and not to reply to it. 
Sometimes it seemed unjust, but reflection 
almost always gave it value. The difference 
between the man and the brute lies largely in 
the man’s capacity for mental and moral im- 
provement and his willingness to endure dis- 
cipline in order to gain knowledge. 

2. His feelings toward God. He has the 
same dispositien as God, for he is ruled by the 
motive of self-sacriticing love. The good man 
is glad to see others happy and good, and 
spends time and strength to secure this, while 
God looks on him with approval. The oppo- 
site of this is the man who is secretly planning 
to overreach his neighbor. Both types often 
live side by side, and men usually estimate 
their characters aright. 

3. His principle. God’s law is the law of 
his life. He does not always seem to prosper. 
Sometimes he is outstripped in wealth and 
position by those who disregard common 
principles of honesty. But the triumph of 
wickedness is short-lived, and often it is only 
seeming. Jay Gould is reported as having 
said, ‘‘ If I did not hate every man as cordially 
as every man hates me, I should be unhappy.” 
It is hardly probable that many would envy 
him his feelings. The righteous man never 
loses the favor of God, and eventually man’s 
favor goes with it. 

4. His family life. He chooses for his wife 
a woman with aims and affections like his 
own; and their mutual esteem is to each a 
constant incentive to nobler living. If the 
righteous man so far gives way to folly as to 
be captured by attractions of physical beauty 
in one who does not share his purity of pur- 
pose and dignity of living, he must suffer for 
it; and sometimes righteous men are found 
with wives who are as rottenness in their 
bones. But often bad men are ashamed of 
their bad wives, and discord or divorce bring 
both into public disgrace. 

5. His thoughts. When one is at peace with 
God his thoughts are simple and true. What 
a splendid illustration is given in the Gospel 


of John, where the thoughts of Jesus are ex- 
pressed in the shortest, simplest words, which, 
though so transparent, are so profound that 
the wisest men have never fathomed them. 
He promises to dwell in those who open their 
lives freely to Him. Evil thoughts are crooked 
and deceitful, are the expression of evil lives 
and make lives evil. 

6. His words. Malice is matched against 
truth in this verse, and is vanquished. Dick- 
ens makes one of his loveliest characters, 
Agnes in David Coppertield, hold steadily her 
faith in the power of simple truth to overcome 
all plots against herself and her friends; and 
truth wins at last. Her character faithfully 
represents the divine ideal for men. We 
should lose faith in God if we believed that 
loyalty to what is true could ever finally fail. 

We have, then, the righteous man, eagerly 
learning how to correct his faults and mis- 
takes, in sympathy with God, honorably dis- 
posed toward men, rejoicing in his home, up- 
right and pure in his thoughts and true in 
his words. We are shown: 

II. His position in society. It is pleasant to 
coutemplate, and no community is without 
examples of it. Here is described: 

7. Its permanence. The wicked tlourish for 
a time, but it is a brief success. 

1 have seen the wicked in great power, 

And spreading himself like a green tree in its na- 
tive soil. 

But one passed by, and lo, he was not: 

Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: 

For the latter end of that man is peace. 

Righteousness gives cne a sure position in 
the community. ‘‘ Honesty is the best pol- 
icy,” though when pursued merely as a policy 
it is not honesty. Pursued as a principle it 
is its own reward. 

&. Its honor. The man who puts the right 
estimate on the things of life and lives by 
it is honored ; and the honor of men is crowned 
at last by the divine approval: ‘“ Well done, 
good and faithful servant: ... enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” There is an unerr- 
ing judgment of character which abides; and 
as a rule it is reflected in the judgment of 
one’s self which is made by his friends and 
neighbors. If it is not—and in some cases 
it is not—they defame themselves by their 
crooked judgments and bring themselves into 
contempt. 

9. Its prosperity. In any case, the man 
who by honest thrift provides for himself can 
afford to pass lightly over the wrong estimates 
of himself made by his neighbors. Upright- 
ness and integrity may keep a man from being 
very rich, but they certainly do not tend to 
make him poor. If he lives righteously and 
lives within his means, he is well off—far 
better than one who takes on false airs in 
pretending to be rich, while he secretly suffers 
from want, and attempts to purchase for him- 
self honor at the expense of what he most 
needs. 

10. Its beneficence. Kindness characterizes 
a righteous man and includes all who are 
dependent on him. He would not overdrive 
his horse, or leave his cattle to suffer from 
hunger or thirst, or withhold from his dog an 
appreciative word. The man whom animals 
do not like is seldom to be trusted. There is 
something about even the affection which a 
bad-hearted man bestows on them which 
savors of cruelty. 

11. Its diligence. A righteous man minds 
his own business. His heart is in his work, 
and he does it with a high sense of the impor- 
tance of filling his place well. This verse sug- 
gests an impressive contrast which finds fre- 
quent illustration in business life. The em- 
ployé who makes himself indispensable to 
his employer stays in his place with increase 
of salary and responsibility; while the one 
who is careless in his work and keeps company 
with empty-headed fellows drifts about from 
place to place, and soon becomes knowti as 


of little worth. The business world needs 
nothing so much as men and women who 
choose business with the purpose of making 
their lives most useful, and then put their 
lives into it unreservedly. 

12. Its honesty. The net of evil men is the 
means by which men cheatin business. There 
is evidence enough that it is greatly desireq 
and freely used by many. But money or offi. 
cial position gained at the expense of character 
is no real fruit of life. That is the product of 
principle, which is the root of the righteous 
and which always has life in it. 

13. Its truthfulness. Twisted words and 
twisted thoughts are snares. The untruthful 
man weaves and sets snares for himself and 
at last is caught by them, often while he sup- 
poses he is still free. But the upright mar 
is confident in the justice of his own cause, 
The very laws of nature fight against liars, 
and in society there is a self-rectifying power 
which fears their falseness and therefore must 
condemn it, while the good man is trusted 
even by those who do not imitate him. 

III. His rewards. The righteous man’s life 
is always crowned with success, for he is sure 
of the approval of God but he also gets a great 
and constant and satisfying reward in living 
righteously. This comes to him: 

14. From his own experience. ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
The things he says and does come back to 
him. An approving conscience is a great 
Satisfaction. There go out from us constantly 
sayings and services which reproduce them- 
selves in kind, and that without limit. To 
have rescued one and another from temp- 
tation, to have lived in the community as an 
honorable and godly man, inspiring manli- 
ness by example, to have encouraged the de- 
spairing, comforted the bereaved, brightened 
the lot of the poor, secured justice for the 
oppressed, is to have sowed the seeds of a 
perennial harvest by which one is always be- 
ing satisfied by the fruit of his mouth. 

15. From the experience of others. Onlya 
fool will call these sayings platitudes. The 
essence of the worldly wisdom which is ap- 
proved of God is in them. The wise receive 
them as counsels and live by them. They 
bring the best fortune which this world con- 
tains for any one—the favor of God and of 
men. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Last Sunday we talked about choosing. We 
found that there were many good things 
which one might choose in this world, but 
only one best thing. What was it? Why is 
wisdom the best thing? (Show the Bible with 
the cards inside which name the benefits 
offered by wisdom, as long life, riches and 
honor.) What is true wisdom? (Call for the 
golden text of last Sunday.) 

Have you ever heard the story of the three 
men who were allowed to choose each one the 
thing which seemed to him to promise most 
return and which would last longest? One 
man took a piece of iron ore, because it was 
the strongest thing he knew. He madestrong 
iron rails from it, which were useful indeed, 


_but the rails rusted at last and were of no 


more use. The second man chose a glistening 
diamond, because it was the hardest thing he 
knew. The diamond was beautiful indeed, 
but it remained a shining stone, and nothing 
more, to the end. The third man chose a very 
tiny thing, only an acorn. But the others 
soon agreed that it was the wisest choice, be- 
cause it could be planted and grow into a 
lordly oak, and the oak would bear other 
acorns, which would in turn become trees, 
until the one tiny, brown acorn should be 4 
great forest. : 
To choose-wisdom is to choose a seed which 
grows into a tree of life. This tree may grow 
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in your heart if you have determined to trust 
wholly inthe Lord. And see what fruit grows 
on this tree! Our lesson today calls those 
who follow wisdom the righteous and it de- 
scribes some of the fruits of the righteous life. 
(Draw a tree and on the many branches write 
the different things suggested by the text, 
illustrating each point as it is made.) 

We have knowledge as one of the fruits. 
How is that gained? By instruction in the 
school and at home and in Sunday school. 
(Write instruction along the lowest branch and 
outline a fruit on which knowledge is printed 
as the growth of instruction.) Next we have 
a branch of goodness growing from the tree of 
life and the fruit is the favor of the Lord. 
Write upon the root of the tree that it can 
never be moved. The winds may blow, the 
leaves may fall, some of the fruit, even, may 
not ripen, but the tree of God’s planting is 
safe, because its roots grow deep in the soil of 
righteousness. Put virtue as the crown of the 
tree and write over the top, ‘‘ The righteous 
shall stand.’”? Put on the other branches such 
fruit as just thoughis, right words, mercy, 
plenty, safety, wisdom. Over the whole write 
in golden letters, The fruit of the righteous is 
atree of life. Return to the story of the acorn. 
Show how the one is to make the many, and 
these are to grow on in other oaks. The fruit 
of any good life is the planting of the same 
seed of true wisdom in other hearts; so the 
man or woman or child is indeed a tree of life, 
growing in the shapes of justice, goodness and 
merey which bless the earth. 








THE GHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 7-13. Modern Christian Service. 
Mic. 6: 6-8; Matt. 5: 33-45; 9: 14-17. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
ec 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, May 14-20. WinningSouls. Prov. 12: 
30; 1 Cor. 9: 19-25. 

We are apt to think ef soul-winning as an 
occupation intrusted to a few exceptionally 
qualified individuals. The names of such 
famous soul-winners as Mr. Moody or Mr. Mills 
occur to us and we delude ourselves with the 
notion that it is enough for us to try and live 
as well as we can the Christian life and leave 
tomen who have been so signally blessed of 
Ged the business of converting the world. 
But how did these men obtain their power? 
They began not with crowded mass meetings, 
but with individuals here and there. And, 
going back to the source of Mr. Moody’s per- 
sonal religious life, we find that it was his 
Sunday school teacher who brought him to 
Christ. Furthermore, if we could know the 
soul history of the countless millions who 
have come into the kingdom since Jesus was 
on earth, we should probably discover that 
the great majority had been what we call 
hand-picked. Andrew originated the method 
when he went out and got Peter, and no mod- 
eru method has ever been devised that excels 
the primitive way. So, then, we are all meant 
to be soul-winners, and for our encouragement 
we have plenty of unquestionable testimony 
that there is no keener joy than that which 
comes from leading another soul into the way 
of life. 

From one point of view the thing appears 
simple and easy, but from another soul-win- 
ning seems, indeed, a fine art. There are one 
or two steps which are essential to success. 
We cannot make much headway unless we 
have a clear-cut idea of that to which we want 
to win others. Unless we have a pretty defi- 


nite idea of what the Christian life is, of its 
mighty inspirations and its rich rewards, we 
shall find ourselves at sea when we attempt 
The world 


to persuade others of its claims. 





demands something concrete, tangible, real; 
and if you cannot point it to the actual 
and positive benefits of Christianity it will 
tell you to be up and about your business. 
Then, again, a cardinal need on the part of 
those who would be soul-winners is the ability 
to put yourself in the place of the man whom 
you would reach. This is what Paul meant 
by becoming all things to all men. When he 
talked with a Gentile he forgot all about his 
own Jewish antecedents and tried to look at 
matters through Gentile eyes. A veteran and 
eminent journalist, lecturing in Boston the 
other day, criticised ministers for not know- 
ing men in the rank and file. He wished that 
every mwninister could be a horse jockey for a 
little time. This is a radical suggestion, but 
ministers and lay workers alike cannot know 
too well varying types of humanity surround- 
ing them. If a man has a point to gain in 
business, he diagnoses the man whose consent 
he wants to secure. His habits of thought are 
studied sympathetically, the best time and 
way of approaching him is diligently consid- 
ered. Should Christ’s disciples be less tactful 
and wise? 

But we shall not carry our point, even if it 
is plain to our own minds and even if we go at 
it in the right way, unless we enter on the 
campaign prepared to prosecute it to the end. 
Perseverance, and perseverance only, tells. 
An ardent member of a Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew had been striving hard, but without 
success, to induce a friend to come to church 
and to take an interest in Christian things, 
but one day, to the pastor’s surprise and de- 
light, the two appeared at church together. 
When asked how success finally came, the 
young man replied, “ I went down and boarded 
with him.” Here was a soul-winner who was 
willing to change his habits of life and to per- 
sist in the face of every discouragement that 
he might at last win one. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 126: 5, 6; Dan. 12: 3; 
Luke 8:11; John 1: 35-47; 4: 35-38; Rom. 10: 
13-15, 17; 2 Cor. 9:6; Gal. 6:9; Eph. 6: 10-18; 
2 Tim. 2: 3-10; Heb. 4: 12; 1 Pet. 3: 15. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 





A new era has begun for the Home Mission- 
ary. This magazine marks the beginning of 
its sixty-sixth year by great improvements in 
paper and typography, with a new cover and 
attractive illustrations. The executive com- 
mittee has decided that the work which this 
magazine has done in disseminating informa- 
tion concerning home missions entitles it to 
an entire new suit of clothes, and the change 
is made as a new editor, Dr. A. H. Clapp, 
takes up the work which Mrs. Caswell, who 
has carried it on for seven years, resigns. 
Dr. Clapp is no stranger to the magazine, 
however, having been its editor in former 
years. Though variations may occur in its 
make-up its aim and theme will be unchanged. 
It will be true to its name and devoted to the 
interests of home missions. The leading arti- 
cle of this first number is on Utah and is 
finely illustrated. Such a forward step as 
this will do much to commend the magazine 
to the attention ofjyoung people. 

The dedication of a new chapel in an im- 
portant section of Canton is reported by Mr. 
Nelson. About seventy-five Christians were 
present at the exercises, not including women 
and children, as well as a few non-Christians. 
After the opening address by Mr. Taylor, 
brief speeches were made by three native 
preachers. Much delight was expressed not 
only in the new building but in the location, 
which had long been sought for without suc- 
cess. One rich neighbor was so opposed to 
the Christians that he offered to buy out the 
mission. Mr. Nelson says their plan is to hold 
religious services for the masses, who are still 


in darkness. One part of the building will be 
used for a day school taught by the pastor’s 
wife, who has an excellent education. 


The last number of the Church Building 
Quarterly comes freighted with pathetic letters 
from ministers imploring aid from the C. C, 
B. 8S. toward building churches and parson- 
ages in needy Western and Southern towns. 
The same story is echoed in all the letters— 
the people struggling with poverty, houses 
scattered and rudely built, rents enormous 
and even a barn or schoolhouse difficult to ob- 
tain. One isolated minister, the only one in 
his county, writes: 

My theory has always been that frontier 

churches should be willing to put up with pio- 
neer accommodation till able to do better, 
but it will not work. I find the people here 
absolutely unable to do anything as yet. For 
several weeks we have held services in the 
railroad depot where trains are coming and 
going and people running in and out. Then 
we used a room in a hotel till crowded out; 
then a new store; next a saloon. Now we 
meet in an unfinished courthouse. We can 
go to no private house, for every one builds 
only what he needs. There is no spare room 
anywhere. What are we to do? 
A tabular statement of houseless churches in 
the various States shows as a maximum fifty- 
five such churches in South Dakota, forty- 
seven in California, thirty-five in Washington, 
thirty-four in North and South Carolina to- 
gether, whi Illinois, Nebraska and Oregon 
fall little below in this respect. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety have decided to build a steamship for 
their work in the South Seas and in New 
Guinea to take the place of their old sailing 
vessel, the John Williams. The need for a 
mission ship with steam power has long been 
felt, for it has been impossible to visit some 
groups of islands more than once a year, while 
others have been left for two years without a 
visit. Consequently the important work of 
supervision has been imperfectly done. To 
go the round of these stations means a voyage 
of 6,000 miles. In addition a new mission has 
been opened in New Guinea which extends 
over 1,000 miles of coast and employs more 
than seventy South Sea native evangelists. 
The new steamer will help on effectively this 
new work. An appeal is to be made to the 
young people who have built and maintained 
the previous ships to raise the funds for this 
vessel as their share in the forward movement 
of the society. 

Four years ago the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London voted a sum of money to buy 
presents for Chitambo, chief of the village 
where Dr. Livingstone died, in recognition of 
his. kindness to the explorer’s party. In al- 
lowing his friends to embalm the body and 
remove it from his country this chief overcame 
a superstitious horror which African rulers 
have of permitting a dead body to be carried 
from their territory. Consequently it is due 
to Chitambo that Dr. Livingstone’s body is 
in Westminster Abbey today, but the great 
man’s heart was buried in the little African 
village. Two years ago, when Mr. Joseph 
Thomson visited Lake Bangweolo, he learned 
from the natives, who still venerate the ex- 
plorer’s memory, that although Chitambo is 
dead the tree under which his heart was 
buried is still thriving and displays unharmed 
the inscription cut deep in the bark by Liv- 
ingstone’s faithful followers. The presents 
voted by the London Geographical Society 
were intrusted to Rev. F. S. Arnot of the 
Garenganze mission in Central Africa and 
word has come that they have at last reached 
their destination and been bestowed upon 
Chitambo’s successor. A bronze plate with 
Livingstone’s name and the date of his death 
bas been fastened to this historic tree, and 
thus the spot has been commemorated and 
the natives rewarded. 
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Literature. 


MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETIES. 
A Municipal Art Society has been organized 
in New York City, with R. M. Hunt as presi- 
dent, W. H. Bell as secretary and W. H. Bige- 


low as treasurer. It sprang from a suggestion 
by W.S. V. Allen and has four hundred mem- 
bers already. It eschews politics and all in- 
terests outside of its specific purpose, which 
is to beautify the public buildings and parks. 
It does not confine itself to offering criticisms 
and suggestions but offers to supply statues, 
decorations and other works of art at its own 
expense. It merely seeks opportunity and 
permission to do its work of beautifying the 
public structures and inclosures of the city. 

In a call made upon the mayor by a com- 
mittee of the society it was stated that its 
purpose is not to do away with existing works 
of art or to establish a censorship, but to en- 
deavor to elevate the standard of art and to 
exert an educational influence in artistic mat- 
ters. When a new park is to be ornamented 
or anew public building to be decorated the 
society stands ready to institute competitions 
and do much or all of the work at its own cost. 
It is plain that in a short time the labors of 
such a society could not fail to add greatly to 
the attractiveness of any city or town, and 
thus promote its material prosperity. 

Of course there are dangers ahead for any 
such an organization. Differences of opinion 
among its members may limit its usefulness. 
A too high artistic ideal and the failure to 
enlist a sufficient degree of public sympathy 
in support of its decisions may hinderit. Jeal- 
ousy of its aims and successes surely will 
hamper it. It will be charged with arrogating 
to itself too much power and of abusing the 
privilege. But if managed with caution there 
need be no reason why such a society should 
not accomplish an important and permanent 
benefit and in a few years it would be con- 
ceded an unofticial but genuine and consider- 
able authority. 

We trust that such societies may be formed 
in our cities and towns generally. We have 
a commission here in Boston which is doing, 
and well, much of the work of the New York 
society, and we confidently expect to see im- 
provement in our public art as the outcome. 
In our smaller cities and larger towns—e. g., 
Plymouth, New Bedford, Taunton, Lowell, 
Worcester, Pittsfield, Greentield, etc., in this 
State and elsewhere—we believe that such a 
society, or some smaller body aiming to doa 
similar work, would be both useful and, at 
least generally, welcome. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


The third and fourth volumes of Hon. E. L.° 


Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner 
are now before the public. They deal with 
the years from 1845, when Sumner was thirty- 
four years old, to his death in 1874. They 
therefore cover the whole of his senatorial ca- 
reer and the six immediately preceding years, 
during which he was making his reputation 
as a scholar, an orator and a reformer. Mr. 
Pierce has had every’ advantage, including 
ample material and his own long and intimate 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Sumner, and 
his memoir must be conceded rank with the 
masterpieces of its class. Mr. Longfellow was 
one of Mr. Sumner’s other two literary execu- 
tors, and Motley, Whittier, R. H. Dana and 
G. W. Curtis also were asked successively to 
write the work, but we do not believe that 
any one of them would have done it more fit- 
tingly than Mr. Pierce has performed it. It is 
noteworthy, in this connection, that he is the 
only one of the number who survives to see 
the issue of these, the concluding volumes of 
the memoir. 

Mr. Sumner possessed marked individuality 





and usually impressed others either very fav- 
orably or very unfavorably. Mr. Pierce of 
course is a sympathetic biographer and pre- 
sents an attractive picture of his hero. It 
makes rather less of Sumner’s commonly re- 
ported weaknesses and faults than probably 
many of his contemporaries would have 
thought just, yet it strikes us as being truly 
candid and quite free from any intent to make 
him appear better than he was. It portrays 
him—and the more impressively because often 
so little is said directly about the point—as a 
grave, intent, diligent, large-minded patriot 
and citizen, interested in everything noble, 
but devoted with fixed purpose and impas- 
sioned enthusiasm to the cause to which he 
had dedicated his life, the sacred cause of free- 
dom. Itis Sumner the public man, the anti- 
slavery advocate, the senator, the statesman, 
with whom almost wholly these two volumes 
have todo. The man had a personal history 
but it hardly is too much to say, so entirely 
was he devoted to and employed in the public 
service, that he really had almost no private 
history. 

The story of his career during the years cov- 
ered by these volumes is that of the most vi- 
tally significant period in our nation’s history. 
The Mexican War, the rise of the Free Soil 
party, the Missouri Compromise, the struggle 
in Kansas, the Civil War, the emancipation of 
the black race, the period of reconstruction— 
to name these, which are included in it, is but 
to call to mind examples from the long list of 
matters of national interest and importance 
with most of which in one or another way 
Sumner’s name is connected closely and for- 
ever. He was not merely the denouncer of 
slavery. He was aconstructive statesman, an 
originator of many public measures of lasting 
value, not only in connection with anti-slav- 
ery efforts but of many other sorts. His his- 
tory in a most unusual degree is his country’s 
history too. 

Through the many extracts from his corre- 
spondence the extent, variety, interest and 
earnestness of his range of acquaintanceship 
with foreigners are revealed. Few of our 
countrymen have enjoyed such friendships 
and even intimacies abroad, and few, if any, 
ever have been more intensely loyal Ameri- 
cans than he. This, we believe, undoubtedly 
was one cause of his popularity abroad. But 
he was a heroic figure, one whom people no- 
where could help admiring sooner or later, 
even if they differed from him at times. The 
broad and substantial culture of the man, his 
rare special knowledge, his singleness of pur- 
pose, his self-forgetfulness in his aims, his 
stern loyalty to principle, his exaltation of 
the highest moral ideals, his persistence in 
the teeth of hostility, his patience in his own 
adversity, his generosity to fallen antagonists 
—these are all portrayed vividly in these vol- 
umes, which should be an inspiration to young 
men. The elaboration of the memoir may 
seem excessive to some readers, but in view of 
the conditions of the work we think that Mr. 
Pierce is to be justified. His memoir is at 
once a biography of Sumner and a history of 
the United States during nearly thirty of its 
most important years, and it deserves the fi- 
delity with which it has been written. We 


cannot take space to mention here, except - 


in this general way, the value of the author’s 
minute, careful and candid studies of particu- 
lar episodes ; for example, the Brooks assault, 
the proposed annexation of San Domingo, the 
hattle-flag resolutions, etc. Every public li- 
brary should include this work and scores of 
private libraries also will desire it. [Roberts 
Bros. $4.00.) 
RELIGIOUS. 

Prof. Henry Calderwood, LL. D., F. R.S.E., 
in his book, Evolution and Man’s Place in Na- 
ture [Macmillian & Co. $2.00], takes the 
ground of those who hold that the human 
body has its place in the scheme of organic 





development of life, and to this extent he 
is an evolutionist. But he holds, with an 
increasing number of able thinkers, that man’s 
rational life ‘‘ stands out to view on an eni- 
nence completely severed from this scheme of 
organic evolution,” and is not to be accounted 
for by evolution. The course of reasoning by 
which these conclusions are attained ig calm, 
logical, thoroughgoing and, to our thought, 
convincing. The author is a reverent Chris- 
tian whose expert knowledge of scientific 
methods and results has only rendered him 
the more loyal to the Creator. His book de- 
serves, and cannot fail to gain, a large and - 
useful place in the esteem of all who respect 
profound and candid scholarship. It appears 
to be adapted to do good to young men who 
are honest in the search for truth and are in 
danger of believing that the most materialis. 
tic form of the evolutionary theory is already 
established. ’ 

Archdeacon Farrar is the author of The First 
Book of Kings[A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50), 
a volume in the excellent series known as 
The Expositor’s Bible. Dr. Farrar always is 
vivid and picturesque and often brilliant asa 
writer, and no volume of all which compose 
this series, or library, of expository aids to 
Biblical study is more readable than this. 
Indeed it is engrossing. One reads on from 
page to page for the mere interest, quite apart 
from the help which it affords to scholarship. 
Dr. Farrar writes from the standpoint of a 
loyal, although discriminating, adherent of 
the higher criticism, but holds strongly to 
“the main historic veracity of the kingly an- 
nals’’ as unshaken thereby. More conserva- 
tive scholars will differ from his positions less 
than they probably would were some other 
book his subject. His power lies largely in the 
skill and the success with which Solomon, Eli- 
jah and the other and less conspicuous charac- 
ters in the book are caused to stand out as 
real, living persons, almost as if the reader 
himself had known them in the flesh. This 
power is a great help in connection with such 
a field of study. 

Another volume in the same series is by 
Principal Robert Rainy, D. D. It is The Epis- 
tle to the Philippians [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50]. He has written a thoroughly practical 
and eminently suggestive and wholesome 
work, unfolding the apostle’s meaning with 
penetration and good judgment and enforcing 
its lessons with timely and stimulating perti- 
nence. It is learned but not technical and 
any intelligent person may read it with both 
enjoyment and profit. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Dr. C. F. Holder has written a popular life 
of Louis Agassiz [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] 
which narrates pleasantly the interesting his- 
tory of this eminent scholar and teacher. 
Agassiz was as lovable in his character as he 
was acute and broad in his erudition. He 
was a sincerely and avowedly religious man 
and a sturdy opponent of the evolutionary 
theory of his warm friend, Mr. Darwin. Dr. 
Holder makes the mistake of implying that 
there is an irreconcilable difference between 
an evolutionist.and a Christian. This may be 
unintentional on his part, and certainly is an 
error. But the evolutionary theory, in the ex- 
treme form usually although not always fairly 
associated with Darwin’s name, is by 10 
means established, nor does it seem likely to 
be ever proved beyond reasonable dispute. 
In a modified form, which bids fair to be gen- 
erally accepted, it has long been held as firmly 
by many Christians as by anybody else. 

Another contribution to another series, The 
Great Educators, is Abelard and the Origin and 
Early History of Universities [Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25], by Gabriel Compayre- It 
is a general and comprehensive study of the 
rise, organization, government, methods, _ 
ners, spirit and influence of the early univer- 
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sities in Europe. It is necessarily summary 
in treatment yet it is well arranged and af- 
fords a suitably proportioned, thoroughly 
elaborated and highly instructive portrayal 
of the topic. Educators and all others inter- 
ested in the history of intellectual tlevelop- 
ment will be glad of it, and will appreciate 
the good quality of the author’s work. A 
reprint of a work always in demand is the 
Globe edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25]. It has an introduction 
by Mowbray Morris. The type of this, too, is 
small, and, although distinct, will be found 
too small for some eyes. But its use permits 
the biography to be published in a single and 
not very costly volume, easy to be held and 
occupying little room upon the shelf—great 
advantages in these days of multitudinous 
publications of merit. 

The Earlof Aberdeen [Harper & Bros. $1.00], 
by the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, has been 
added to the series of Lives of the Prime Min- 
istersof Queen Victoria. Lord Aberdeen was 
a distinguished figure in his time, apart from 
as truly as in connection with his prime min- 
istry. In this volume his son, although con- 
fessedly hampered by the closeness of their 
relationship, has told the story of the states- 
man’s life and character simply and effectively. 
Itis a good book about an important theme. 





STORIES. 


Another “ novel with a purpose” is Eliza- 
beth, Christian Scientist [Charles L. Webster & 
Co. $1.00], by Matt Crim. The heroine is an 
ardent believer in Christian Science and leaves 
her rurak home in order to put her belief in 
practice on a more extended scale than is pos- 
sible there. Her adventures form the theme 
ofthe story, which is an uncompromising plea 
for Christian Science. We do nct believe in 
the doctrine and do not indorse the teaching 
of this book. But as a mere story it is agree- 
able——Evelyn Everett Green is a somewhat 
voluminous English author who writes decid- 
edly entertaining books. Old Miss Audrey 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] is her latest. 
We like it very much. It teaches unobtru- 
sively yet impressively, because in unhack- 
neyed circumstances, certain very valuable 
lessons, for instance, that it is worth while to 
continue to employ and thus afford a chance 
to reform to one who has been detected in 
theft, instead of getting rid of him at once. 
The story is entertaining, and grows in inter- 
est to the end. The scene is an English vil- 
lage and the English peculiarities of phrase- 
ology in which the author indulges somewhat 
freely impart an amusing flavor to the book 
for the American reader. It is an excellent 
story for Sunday school libraries. 

Octave Thanet’s series of individual yet con- 
nected stories, which for some time have been 
appearing in Sertbner’s Magazine, now are re- 
printed together in a pleasant volume retain- 
ing their original title, Stories of a Western 
Town [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. They 
are unusually strong, breezy stories, stirring 
with life, and with that life which in many. of 
its features is characteristic of the West espe- 
cially. The author possesses rare descriptive 
powers and also knows how to use them effect- 
ively.— A Study in Temptations [Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50 cents], by J. O. Hobbes, is an- 
other volume of the Unknown Library. There 
18 nothing specially striking about it except 
that most of the people fall in love, or think 
they do, with otbers whom for one or another 
reason they cannot marry. They threaten to 
do evil now and then but stop short, or are 
Stopped, before they have become seriously 
entangled. The author really has exhibited 
Ingenuity in his plot and vivacity in his style 
and should adopt some nobler theme. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ag Evolution of Decorative Art [Macmillan 
0. 


$1.25] possesses rare interest for all in- 





terested in the development of art. It is from 
the pen of Mi. Henry Balfour, curator of the 
ethnographical department of the museum of 
Oxford University. It derives its material 
from the art of modern races of men, and 
makes ingenious and skillful use of facts and 
inferences obtained chiefly from the study of 
primitive peoples. The book is short, indeed, 
it professes to be only an essay, but is the 
work of a trained investigator who has pushed 
his researches somewhat further back than 
others have penetrated, and has demonstrated 
plainly the importance of the study of the art 
of the less cultured races as bearing upon the 
question of the actual origin and growth of 
decorative art. ‘‘The alphabet of every art,’ 
he thinks, ‘‘ has been learnt in the school of 
nature, while the grammar, too, is modeled 
upon her teaching. Appreciation, adaptation, 
and, lastly, creation, are stages in the develop- 
ment of an art from nature’s models, which 
follow one another in a natural sequence.” 

The second volume of Prof. W. M. Sloane’s 
American History series is The French War 
and the Revolution [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25]. It carries on the narrative from 1756 
to 1783. The historical purpose of the work 
is well carried out, so far as concerns the 
record of events, but the chapters which deal 
with constitutional developments are differ- 
ently and, some will think, even more instruct- 
ive. The author is an accomplished scholar, 
and writes with fairness, temperateness, terse- 
ness and spirit.——Mr. M. M. Ballou’s newest 
book is The Story of Malta [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50]. It is historical, descriptive, 
sometimes philosophical and often pictorial. 
It aims to be a popularly told, readable narra- 
tive which nevertheless shall embody consid- 
erable and diversified useful information, and 
this aim is well attained. It is not profound 
neither is it superficial. It is the talk of a 
bright observer who also is a picturesque nar- 
rator. There is plenty of real romance in the 
history of Malta and the author has caught 
considerable of it and reproduced it for his 
readers. 

Walter Pater, the English. critic, essayist 
and novelist, has been delivering a series of 
lectures on Plato and Platonism [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75]. They were prepared for young 
students and the author’s purpose was to elu- 
cidate and declare as clearly as possible the 
fundamental principles which Plato taught. 
We should say that the scholars ought to be 
well advanced toward adult years in order to 
follow Mr. Pater with a proper degree of intel- 
ligence. But, given sufficient maturity, they 
cannot fail to appreeiate both the intellectual 
and the literary excellence of his discourses. 
——Only specialists in biology and kindred de- 
partments of science will be interested in, or 
be able to follow, Prof. August Weismann’s 
theory of heredity declared in The Germ-Plasm 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50] which has 
been translated from the original German by 
Prof. W. N. Parker, Ph. D., and Harriet Ronn- 
feldt. Professor Weismann, having assumed 
the existence ofa special organized and living 
hereditary substance which in multicellular 
organisms is transmitted from generation to 
generation, which theory—that of the continu- 
ity of the germ-plasm—subsequent study and 
experiment have caused him to accept heartily, 
has endeavored to demonstrate it in these 
pages. He has unfolded, illustrated, defended 
and advocated it ina long, learned, able trea- 
tise, which has great attractions for specialists 
in its line and which controverts the usually 
accepted view of the transmission of variations 
acquired by the body. 

In The Silver Situation in the United States 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents] Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard University, has repro- 
duced in a revised edition a paper of his orig- 
inally printed in January, 1892, by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, which has been 
rewritten in part and brought down to date 


and which is a statesmanlike discussion of the 
subject which deserves to be widely read, es- ‘ 
pecially just at present. The amount of popu- 
lar ignorance on this subject is enormous and 
such a treatise as this cannot help to clarify 
and edify the popular state of mind.—DMiss 
Agnes Giberne’s Sun, Moon and Stars [Ameri- 
can Tract Society. $1.25], which came out first 
in 1879, has had a great run, having reached 
its twentieth thousand in England. The au- 
thor has thoroughly revised it, omitting some 
portions and wholly rewriting others. It is 
simple, clear, sufficiently comprehensive and 
very well suited to interest and instruct the 
young, who usually only need to be once fairly 
introduced to astronomical facts to become 
deeply impressed thereby. 

The new edition of The Poetical Works of 
John Dryden [Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50], 
called the Albion edition, contains the origi- , 
nal poems, tales and translations with addi- 
tional lyrics from his plays. There also are 
notes, some by Samuel Derrick, the first edi- 
tor, being retained. The text has been com- 
pared carefully with that of the original edi- 
tions as well as with those issued subsequently, 
including that prepared by Sir Walter Scott. 
The result is an edition which is excellent in 
all respects and not likely to be surpassed 
unless in external dress, and its own cer- 
tainly is neat and even handsome. The type, 
although small, is very clear.—— Ruminations 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] is a book of 
meditations and essays by Paul Siegvolk. 
There are some freshness and force in them 
and certain suggestions which set one to re- 
flecting for himself and appeal to something 
deeper than the mere surface of life. Yet we 
have not found them conspicuously original 
or impressive, and the author here or there, 
as in the paper on Life and Death, seems to 
have views in the background which he pre- 
fers not to avow although he does not hide 
them successfully. 

Rev. W. J. Townsend, D. D., the author of 
Madagascar, its Missionaries and its Martyrs 
[Fleming H. RevellCo. 75 cents), has gathered 
his materials from various publications bear- 
ing upon the theme, and has compiled a read- 
able and even graphic account of the vicissi- 
tudes which the religious history of the island 
includes. It is illustrated.—Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in Africa [Harper & Bros. 50 
cents] is Henry M. Stanley’s contribution to 
the Black and White series. It describes the 
modes of procedure of the slave hunters and 
dealers, exposes their cruelty.and lust of gain 
and makes practical suggestions for the over- 
throw of the traffic which, it is much to be 
hoped, may be carried into effect. There are 
a number of good illustrations. 





NOTES. 

— Sir Edwin Arnold is going back to 
Japan. He finds it difficult to keep away 
from that fascinating land. 

— A new club, the Philobiblon, similar to 
the Grolier of New York, which is composed 
of book lovers and specialists, has been formed 
in Philadelphia. 

—— It is stated that in connection with the 
writing of his Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner Hon. E. L. Pierce has read almost 
forty thousand letters written to or received 
by Mr. Sumner. 

—— M. Octave Uzanne, editor of the French 
monthly magazine, L’Art et L’Idée, wishes to 
go to the World’s Fair at Chicago and there- 
fore has announced to his readers that the 
publication of the magazine will be suspended 
for one year! 

— McClure’s Magazine, which is to 
started about May 15 by S. S. McClure, the 
head of one of the largest of the newspaper 
syndicate agencies, is to be more journalistic 
than most magazines and to be sold at only 
fifteen cents a copy. 
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—— Mr. Garner, who has been studying the 
language of monkeys in Africa this last win- 
ter, writes home that he has acquired knowl- 
edge of two hundred words and does not think 
that there are more than twenty others re- 
maining to be registered. 

—— Most people will be surprised by a 
statement recently made in Book News to the 
effect that ‘‘as a matter of fact, there is no 
civilized country in Europe of any size, not 
even excepting Russia, which does not match 
or oOver-match the literary product of the 
United States ’’ in respect to the number of its 
annual publications of books. 


—— On April 8, 10 and 12 celebrations by 
the New York Historical Society, the Grolier 
Club and the Typothetz were held in New 
York City in commemoration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
a printing-press—on April 10, 1693—in the 
New York ootony by William Bradford, who 
must have possessed many traits resembling 
those of his Pilgrim predecessor of the same 
name. 


—— Here is a chancé for eager authors. 
The J. B. Lippincot Co. is to publish a short 
story each month, to reprint them in a book 
called Lippincott Notable Stories at the end 
of a year, and to give the royalty on the sales 
of the book to the writer of the particular tale 
which has received the widest public ap- 
proval as indicated to the editor by post-cards 
written by the readers. The readers are stim- 
ulated to express themselves thus by the offer 
of a copy of the volume free to all who send 
in their opinions regularly. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly quotes from the 
Publishers’ Circular an interesting account of 
the origin of Tennyson’s poem, Maud: 


It appears that in 1857 a clergyman named 
Smedley died, and after the fashion of those 
days an album was prepared under the editor- 
ship of the then Lord Northampton. Aiong 
_ the writers was Mr. Tennyson, who was only 
twenty-eight. Richard Trench, after muc 
‘importunity, persuaded him to send a lyric 
bearing the modest title of ‘‘Stanzas.”’ Mr. 
Goventry Patmore called these stanzas the 
highest watermark of lyric poetry since Cole- 
ridge. It was afterwards suggested that the 
lines' should be led up to, and they became 
the germ or uucleus of the famous meno- 
«irama. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston, 
PATRIOTISM AND SCIENCE. By W. M. Fullerton. 
pp. 164. $1.00. 
Morning Star Publishing House. Boston. 
AN INTERPRETATION OF FOUR REGAL PSALMs. 
By Prof. T. H. Rich. pp. 69. 


Lee & Shepard. Bosten. 

@HE POET AND THE MAN. By F. H. Underwood, 
LL.D. pp. 138. $1.00. 

STRANGE SIGHTS ABROAD. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
305. $1.25. 

ELEMENTARY Woop Work. By G. B. Kilbon. pp. 
“. «75 cents. 

PIECES TO SPEAK. By Emma L. Benedict. pp. 113. 
50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
RELIGION AND MytH. By Rev. James Macdonald. 
pp. 240. $2.25. 
SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. By Prof. H.H. Boyesen. pp. 


299, $1.25. 
Art. OuT OF Doors. Ky Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. pp. 399. $1.50. 


HOMES IN CITY AND CouNTRY. By Russell Sturgis 
and Others. me $2.00. 

WAGNER AND His WorkKs. By H.T. Finck. Vols. 
l.and If. pp. 460 and 530. $4.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Prof. 
W.M. Ramsay. pp. 494. $3.00. 

FLEETING THOUGHTS. By Caroline E. Prentiss. 
pp. 128. $1.00. 

THE LOVES OF PAUL FENLY. By Anna M. Fitch. 
pp. 119. $1.00. 

NAPOLEON. By W.O. Morris. pp. 433. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF POLAND. By W.R. Mortfill. pp.389. 
$1.50. 

RancaH VerRSEs. By W. L. Chittenden. pp. 189. 
$1.50. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE CHOICE OF Books. By Frederic Harrison. pp. 
163. 75 cents. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
By 8S. R. Crockett. pp. 283. $1.75. 

SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. By Rey. C.J. Wood. 
pp. 317, $1.50. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
UTTERLY MISTAKEN. By Annie Thomas. pp. 300. 


$1.00. 
SeurrRE HELLMAN. By Juhani Aho. pp. 162. 50 
cents. 





The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. By C.H. Spurgeon. 
. 502. 50. 
GREELEY ON LINCOLN AND MR. GREELEY’S LET- 
TERS. Edited by Joel Benton. pp. 271. $1.25. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
STORIES FROM THE RABBIS. By Prof. A. S. Isaacs, 
Ph.D. pp. 201. $1.25. 
‘Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
A CENTURY TOO Soon. By J. R. Musick. pp. 400. 
$1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. New York. 
LITTLE Miss MUFFET. By Rosa N. Carey. 
$1.25. 


pp. 328, 


PAPER COVERS. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. By W. I. L. Adams. 

pp. 84. 50 cents. 

F. Tennyson Neely. New York. 

MADAM SAPPHIRA. By Edgar Saltus. pp. 251. 50 

cents. 

Constitution Publishing Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

ETHIANISM: OR THE WISE MEN REVIEWED. 

Ripiey. pp. 219. 


By 


MAGAZINES. 


January-March. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
April. PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—BIBLICAL WORLD. 


May. ART.—MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 
—POPULAR SCIENCE.—CASSELL’S.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
—CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED. 





LOCAL WORK FOR ARMENIANS. 
BY REV. WILLIAM E, woLcorT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The recent migration of Armenians to this 
country is due to the oppressions of the Turk- 
ish Government, which have been growing 
more severe for many years. We have no 
reason to look for any change in this policy, 
and we must accordingly plan for a larger 
influx of this nationality hereafter, although 
the movement is checked just now by the 
more stringent quarantine. The Armenian 
colonies in our cities are composed almost 
exclusively of men, mostly under thirty-five 
years of age. The Turkish Government will 
not allow their families to follow them. The 
men have better opportunities for self-support 
than in their native land and nothing but the 
detention of their families awakens any desire 
to return. It is possible that this difficulty 
may be overcome, so that the probabilities are 
that the Armenians now with us are here to 
stay, and many of them are taking out natu- 
ralization papers. Most of them have come 
from the fields of the Congregational mission- 
aries and naturally look to the churches of 
our order for spiritual help. They are sober, 
industrious and frugal, many being employed 
as laborers, although a few are in trade, for 
which as a race they have great aptitude. 

There are two possible plans for their reli- 
gious oversight. One is for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society to gather them by special 
teachers and preachers into congregations 
and churches of their own. The other is for 
the people of each place to care for them by 
furnishing instruction in English and then 
introducing them to the life and work of our 
own churches. Inasmuch as these men seem 
destined to become a part of our American 
nationality, and are anxious to be assimilated 
as soon as possible, the latter method seems 
preferable. They should be brought into con- 
tact with the business, social, religious and 
benevolent activities of our communities and 
the life of our homes, and should look forward 
to taking part in our Sunday schools and 
prayer meetings and becoming members of 
our churches. Their quick intelligence will 
enable them within a short time to render aid 
in our church work. 

It will be hard to hold them together, how- 
ever, without meetings in their native tongue. 


‘In sume cases intelligent men may be found 


among them who, while earning their own 
livelihood, will conduct such meetings on 
Sunday. Where the colonies are large it is 
advisable to link two or more together and 
have some skilled worker give his whole time 
to pastoral work among them. The difficulty 
in this case is to find men suitably equipped. 
Several promising Armenians are now in our 
New England seminaries, but there will still 


ec 
be need of laborers when all these have been 
set to work. Even with such an arrangement 
the local pastors and committees will hardly 
be able to direct the work understandingly 
in all respects. In Massachusetts the Home 
Missionary Society has for some months had 
a former missionary, Rey. M. H. Hitchcock 
engaged in the work of supervision. He visits 
and organizes the several colonies, smoothes 
out misunderstandings and brings to the 
workers in each place the results of experi- 
ments elsewhere. The plan has worked well 
and seems to be all that the local churches 
should ask of the society. The Armeniang 
should in every case bear a part of the ex- 
pense of the work, and their portion should 
increase as they increase in numbers and 
means. 

If rightiy directed this work for the Arme- 
nians in this country will react favorably upon 
the work of our missionaries in Asia Minor 
and will also contribute much to the future 
strength of our own churches. In the natural 
course of events this people wil! occupy in 
twenty-five or thirty years as honorable and 
useful a position as that now held by house. 
holds of English or Scotch or other nationali- 
ties who came here in poverty a generation 
ago. Aside from all considerations of self- 
interest, our obligations to our fellow-Chris- 
tians in Turkey require that we neglect not 
this opportunity of service. ‘heir brothers, 
sons and husbands are among us, strangers in 
a strange land, grouped in our cities and often 
in the less desirable quarters of the cities. 
We should be quick to do for them all that we 
should desire the Home Missionary Society 
and the churches of the neighborhood to do 
for young men from our New England homes 
who might be gathered in a Western mining 
camp without the restraints of home life or 
feminine society. 





THE MINISTRY SHOULD ATTRACT 
YOUNG MEN. 


Harper’s Weekly sees Better Times Ahead for 
the Clerical Calling. After stating certain rea- 
sons that have given rise to the impression 
that the profession has been retrograding, it 
cites recent events as promises of the applica- 
tion of needed remedies, viz.: 


Better pay, less interference by charitable 
persons with the law of supply and demand, 
the amalgamation of small churches, the 
education of congregations in the great art 
of minding their own business and the eman- 
cipation of Christianity from unnecessary 
theological fetters. .. . It is a profession 
too attractive to many men to need to be 
subsidized. If it has lost ground it is be- 
cause it has been unnecessarily handicapped. 
The men who are wanted as ministers will 
never start out to be ministers because the 
pay is big or the work easy. But they may 
be kept out of the profession because its 
money returns are unequal to the mainte- 
nance of their families, or because they 
believe the conditions under which they 
must work to be inconsistent with entire 
self-respect and the pursuit and demonstra- 
tion of truth. It is only by appealing to 
men’s highest motives that the clerical pro- 
fession can really prosper. If the profession 
says, ‘‘ I can give you power and money, it 
may get “ smart’? and ambitious men; if it 
says, ‘‘I can make you comfortable, it may 
get clever, lazy men; but if it is to get me 
sort of good and able men it needs it mus 
offer them the best chance to help their 
fellows. Its strong point is its appeal to 
unselfish sentiment. 


$< 


Meditation is prayer’s handmaid, to wait 
on it both before and after the performance. 
It is as the plow before the sower, to a 
pare the heart for the duty of prayer, am 
the harrow to cover the seed when it is 
sown.—Gurnall. 
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News from the Churches 


G COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

Washington pastors are determined to merit 
the confidence of Eastern contributors to home 
missions by their careful consideration of the 
rights of other denominations. 

The World’s Fair is connected with our 
churches by other means than the Congrega- 
tional exhibit. One church arranges excur- 
sions for.its members, while another in Chi- 
cago offers its building as headquarters for 
mail or as a meeting place for any of the de- 


PASSIN 


nomination. 

A correspondent asks for “‘a remedy for 
conference business.” A fervency of spirit 
that will not magnify the letter at the ex- 
pense of all else and the short reports that 
were recommended last week are the best we 
know. 

Provably few lives contain more. lessons 
than Lucy Larecom’s for the great class of 
human beings who are struggling up from 
small beginnings. And few have made it so 
clearly seen what the life as it is in heaven 
may be on earth. 

It is more frequent in large churches to 
have meetings of all who have united in one 
year, but the gathering of all who united in 
one month—as Mareh—since the organization 
of the church is in some ways better, as it 
brings together the new comers and the old 
members. 

As the throngs of people were pressing into 
arevival service in a Michigan town a saloon- 
keeper remarked, “‘ They are going to these 
meetings to beat the devil.” A bystander 
replied, ‘‘ You are right, and they never had 
him so nearly beaten in this city before.’ 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

The last meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Central New York, April 17, in Syracuse, 
had Prof. C. J. Little of Evanston, IIL, for its 
chief speaker. He took for his theme The 
Ideal Home and gave a charming picture of 
all that it ought to be. Wealth cannot pro- 
duce it, and the excessive organization of the 
times threatens its existence. Rev. Messrs. 
E.C. Olney and Edson Rogers, and Dean Ver- 
non of Syracuse University followed with 
practical illustrations of the theme. It was 
voted to place the limit of numbers at 100 
male members hereafter. The club has never 
held better meetings than during the past 
winter. 

The Ministerial Association of Syracuse and 
vicinity has over sixty ministers on its roll 
and, besides having an admirable and re- 
markable program for its fortnightly meet- 
ings, is a moral force in the city. Immedi- 
ately after a recent fatal prize fight just out- 
side the city limits, attended by 200 men who 
went in a body from a conspicuous saloon 
and railroad station, the association passed 
strong resolutions begging Governor Flower 
to remove the sheriff of the county, who 
was not present in person or by deputies 
at the brutal and terrible exhibition, and 
who claims that he could not find out where 
the fight was to be. Within a few days 
the governor sent a summons to the sheriff 
apprising him of the charges of the associa- 
tion and requiring him to show why he should 
hot be removed. A large delegation will at- 
tend a hearing at Albany May 1, at the gov- 
ernor’sinvitation, and make good their charges. 
Corrupt politics and the ever active saloon are 
the Pilate and Herod that crucify the peace 
and purity of the community. Ward politics 
governed or influenced even the coroner’s 
jury, which refrained from denouncing prize 
fighting or condemning the victor, who enjoys 
aheavy backing among the local sporting and 
“oa fraternity and is useful at election 
Imes, 





Important changes are going on in pastor- 
atesaboutus. Rev. I. P. Patch leaves Oswego 
Falls, where the congregations have about 
doubled under his ministry and 126 have been 
received to the church, all but seventeen on 
confession. A mortgage debt has been paid, 
a bell placed in the tower, a reading-room 
established for young men, a mission work 
has been started well and self-support will 
soon be reached. 

A farewell reception was given to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. Andrus last week at the Good Will 
Church of Syracuse, and a silver tea service 
presented them on their departure to their 
Western field. Mr. Andrus began his work 
in 1884 in Pilgrim Chapel out of which he led 
a church in 1885 which worshiped until 1890 in 
a modest and attractive chapel. A building 
costing $20,000 was dedicated that year and 
seates 450 in its main audience-room. The 
Sunday school numbers over 400 and additions 
to the church have been the rule at each com- 
munion. Mr. Andrus has had advanced ideas 
as to the function of the modern church and 
has been able to carry them out in a good 
degree in his well-organized efforts. He will 
begin work at once in Pilgrim Church of West 
Superior, Wis. 

Outside of New York and Brooklyn there 
are but four Congregational churches in the 
State with a membership of over five hundred 
—Park, Elmira; First, Binghamton; Plym- 
outh, Syracuse; and Norwich. The church at 
Binghamton is among our oldest, having 
been formed in 1836. It has enjoyed a strong 
pastorate and is in full tide of prosperity in 
the Parlor City. The settlement there last 
week of Rev. W. B. Thorp is an event of im- 
portance to all our churches, and the omens 
are favorable for an excellent ministry. Mr. 
Thorp is a recent graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Yale Seminary and this is his first 
charge. Sixteen months of work with his 
people have led to a hearty call and to a cor- 
dial acceptance. The council to install heard 
his careful paper but hardly questioned fur- 
ther, feeling that the spirit of the candidate 
and his evident motives would bring into 
greater clearness some points on which he 
stood questioning or hesitant. The evening 
services were among the very best of their 
kind. The former pastor, Dr. Eben Halley, 
now of Troy, preached a strong and timely 
sermon and Rev. T. K. Beecher was at his 
best in the charge to the people. One of the 
ministerial members of the council was Miss 
Breckinridge of Brookton. 

The winter has been a good one in many 
of our churches. In West Groton, Rev. John 
Cunningham, pastor, a sympathetic and frater- 
nal interest has pervaded the church and the 
community around it. Twelve united at the 
last communion. Rev. R. S. Underwood gave 
valuable aid in a week of special meetings in 
his charge, but the pastor has been the suc- 
cessful leader. E. N. P. 


FROM NEBRASKA. 

Chicago is not in Nebraska, but their inti- 
mate relation to each other was impressed on 
the mind of your correspondent in connection 
with a recent visit to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. The 178 Congregational churches 
of Nebraska need pastors, and they prefer 
pastors who have studied in our Congrega- 
tional seminaries and, other things being 
equal, they prefer the graduates of our near- 
est seminary. This is seen in the convincing 
fact that not long ago the State home mission- 
ary superintendent offered to take the entire 
graduatipg class of Chicago Seminary and 
give them work. They did not accept the 


offer. Chicago, as her manner is, took her 
pick, Illinois, took more than ber proportion- 
ate number, and the number captured by the 
trans-Mississippi States was in inverse ratio 
to their distance from Chicago. 
not even send us back our own. 


Illinois does 
It might be 





proper enough for her to retain as toll one 
tithe of the students which we send her, but 
when she retains the entire grist and then 
says, ‘‘Send us more students and also send 
us $50,000 with which to endow a Nebraska 
professorship,’ we are inclined to think that 
Chicago will never fail to get what she wants 
by being over modest in her démands. 

We are unselfish enough to rejoice in the 
splendid work which is being done by the sem- 
inary and we hope that before the close of the 
Columbian Exposition she will find the $450,- 
000 needed to secure Dr. Pearséns’s offer of 
$150,000, thus adding $600,000 to her endow- 
ment. When she is thus equipped to train 
Christian soldiers, we trust that from her in- 
creasing classes she will send annual quotas 
of Congregational Cresars who will unhesitat- 
ingly cross the Rubieon of the Missouri and 
march over our prairies with victory in their 
tread. Congregational churches should have 
pastors who are Congregationalists by partic- 
ular election and spevial theological training, 
but in Nebraska the supply has fallen so far 
short of the demand that our vacant pulpits 
have been invaded by not a few ecclesiastical 
Goths and Vandals, who have done us evil 
rather than good. Among these we do not 
reckon noble brethren from Canada and Great 
Britain who are now laboring within our bor- 
ders, but these have much to learn before they 
are well acquainted with Congregational ways 
and are in full sympathy with the benevolent 
causes for the support of which we do or 
should contribute. We are €@illing to wel- 
come to our pulpits good men from other 
lands and from other denominations, but our 
greatest need is more men who have received 
a thorough Congregational training. Let the 
graduates of Eastern seminaries and pastors 
from the older States who are in need of 
breathing room take up their line of march 
for this tield of glorious possibilities. If you 
want large pay and easy parishes do not come, 
but if you are willing to suffer a manly degree 
of bardness for the sake of Christ,,yon. will 
find ‘elegant fighting along the whole line,”’ 
and you can go in anywhere and find'that the 
front rank is not so close as to excludé you 
from an advanced position. If. yon want a 
large parish you can have a. county which 
would cover a considerable part of Massachu- 
setts, a county which is waiting for a church 
of our order. Visitors from the older parts of 
the country are surprised to see how eagerly 
the frontier welcomes the appliances of the 
most adyanced civilization. Small praizis 
towns which seem to be fifty miles from any. 
where have well-built brick blocks, a good 
system of water works, a well-equipped elec- 
tric plant and street car lines of such liberal 
length that they evidently are sustained by 
expectancy. 

Omaha now has a Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society. It is called a Church Exten- 
sion and Sustentation Society, but the plan of 
work is the same as that which is found in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland under the 
naine first mentioned. We believe that this 
society will do much good by assisting and 
encouraging our weaker churches, by prevent- 
ing them from assuming burdensome debts 
and by planting new mission cliurches as the 
growth of the city may demand. Cherry Hill 
Church, which has for some time been without 
a pastor and is too weak to sustain one, is now 
to be utiited with Saratoga Church, under the 
care of Rev. G. A. Conrad. He is to preach at 
Cherry Hill in the forenoon, his place at Sara- 
toga being supplied at that hour by lay tal- 
ent from our stronger churches. There was a 
very pleasant gathering at this latter church 
on the evening of April 21 to weleome Deacon 
Avery, who bad been spending the winter in 
California. For years he has been the main- 
stay of this church. It is the intention of this 
small but brave band of workers to recon- 
struct their church bailding before long, im- 
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proving its appearance and adding to its seat- 
ing capacity. 

A number of pastoral changes have recently 
tuken place and others have been announced 
which will remove a number of good workers 
from Nebraska. Rev. W. J. Turner has gone 
from Neligh to Mt. Vernon, O.; Rev. H. S. 
Wannamaker of the Vine Street Church, Lin- 
coln, has tendered his resignation to accept a 
call of the C. S.S. and P.S. to engage in gen- 
eral work in central and northern Illinois, and 
Rey. H. S. MacAyeal of Cambridge has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect April 30, 
but he probably will not go out of the State. 
When men do such good work as these brethren 
have done we are not surprised that they are 
wanted elsewhere, but we are very loath to 
have them go. We are somewhat consoled by 
the coming of a few new workers. George 
Berry of Oberlin Seminary has been called to 
the Eagle church and Thomas D. McLean, of 
the graduating class of Chicago Seminary, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Blair. 
This church, while in a pastorless condition, 
was encouraged by a revival of considerable 
power. On the invitation of the church Rev. 
A.R. Thain of Omaha conducted special meet- 
ings during one week, with the result that 
about sixty persons signed covenant cards ex- 
pressing a desire to begin the Christian life, 
and the meetings were carried on for a week 
or more after his departure. It is hoped that 
the new pastor will find a number desiring to 
unite with the church soon after his arrival. 
Blair has nevef before known such a gracious 
revival season. Before work began in the 
Congregational church 103 had united with 
the Baptist church on confession of faith, and 
a large number with the Methodist church. 

A. B.T. 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 

The church work in the State has prospered 
during the winter months, although a few 
fields have been sadly in need of leaders. Su- 
perintendent Dickinson’s continued illness has 
been a misfortune which would have been 
more deeply felt had it not been for the man- 
ner in which the executive committee have 
shouldered the burden. To Rev. W.H. Thrall, 
however, the State is under especial obliga- 
tions, as he has without extra compensation, 
in addition to the charge of a large parish, 
carried on the voluminous correspondence 
and visited a number of the most needy fields. 
Owing to the impossibility of Mr. Dickinson 
again taking up the work of superintendent, 
the board of directors of the South Dakota 
H. M. S. has nominated Mr. Thrall for the su- 
perintendency. He isa graduate of Amherst 
College and Yale Divinity School. Hecame to 
Dakota twelve years ago with the Yale Dakota 
Band, and although obliged on account of 
health to seek other work for a time has 
always had a deep interest in Dakota work. 

Some revivals of much power have been ex- 
perienced. Rev. A. E. Thomson of Yankton 
assisted Rev. G. W. Shaw and the Methodist 
pastor of Howard in special meetings, which 
stirred the whole community and, gave assur- 
ance of lasting good. Interesting and suc- 
cessful meetings were conducted at Highmore 
by the State’ evangelist of the W. C. T. U., 
Miss Emma Swartz. As a result twenty have 
been received into the Congregational church. 

Some important changes are taking place. 
Rev. R. C. Walton, for five years at Highmore, 
has entered upon his labors at Henry, where 
he has met witha hearty welcome. Rey. J.H. 
Kevan, late of Ipswich, finds in his new field 
at Columbia a resolute band of workers, who 
have for months at a time, during the past 
three hard years, carried on their own serv- 
ices. Rev. Mr. Brink of Mitchell, Io., has just 
accepted a call to the Bowdie Church. 

Yankton College, while suffering from pov- 
erty, is still doing better work and looking 
hopefully for a brighter day. Already a light, 


which it is hoped may be the dawn, begins to 
tinge the horizon. A citizens’ mass meeting 
was held April 21, when many of the leading 
men spoke heartily their belief in the college 
and their purpose to see it succeed in its pres- 
ent effort to meet the terms of Dr. Pearsons’s 
offer. If any Easterners have doubted Yank- 
ton’s appreciation of the college and interest 
in it, could they have heard the hearty and 
unanimous indorsement of the institution and 
pledge to stand by it, they would have been 
decidedly convinced of their mistake. Yank- 
ton College is going to live and the city of 
Yankton and the State propose to stand by it. 

The Yankton Congregational Club, at its 
meeting, April 24, heard a discussion by three 
women, the topics, Woman in Reform, Woman 
in Literature and Woman in Education. The 
General Association, which meets at Huron, 
on May 16, promises to be one of the best in 
our history. Meeting in May we miss some of 
our highly prized Eastern visitors who were 
here when we met in the autumn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The program of the State Association, which 
meets at Union Church May 16-18, is so far made up 
as to indicate a profitable and stirring session. 
Rey. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton, brother of 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke of New York, is to preach the 
sermon, and topics of current interest will be 
treated by competent speakers. A fuller announce- 
ment will appear next week. 

Two college presidents were in city pulpits Jast 
Sunday, Dr. Dwight of Yale being at the Old South 
and Rev. G. A. Gates of Lowa at Central. 

The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, took up a 
collection of $600, April 23, to defray one-fourth of 
the debt on the Wood Memorial Church, in the hope 
that, by the co-operation of the three other city 
churches, the entire debt will be lifted immediately. 
The pastor of the North Avenue Church, Rev. F. H. 
Smith, is preaching on the Beatitudes Sunday even- 
ings. 

Massachusetts. 

A Lucy Larcom memorial service was held last 
Sunday evening in Bedford, Rev. Edwin Smith, 
pastor. A sketch of Miss Larcom’s life and several 
of her poems were read and a hymn written by her 
was sung. The sermon was on lessons from her life 
that are helpful to young people today. 


Rev. C. C. Starbuck recently delivered before 
the Society of Inquiry of Andover Seminary a sug- 
gestive address on the Present Character and Pros- 
pects of the Roman Catholic Church. It is to 
be printed in pamphlet form. Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of the Andover House, Boston, began last 
week his course of six alumni lectures on English 
Social Reformers, this lecture being on John Wes- 
ley. The other lectures will be given on successive 
Wednesday mornings at eleven o’clock and will 
treat of John Howard, the Factory Reformers, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles Kingsley and John 
Ruskin. The lectures are open to the public and 
have begun with the promise of great interest. 


Andover Conferenee met in Lowell, April 25, to 
consider Christian Unity and Church Unity. The 
First Church entertained the conference and had 
sent out invitations to all the pastors of the city to 
be present and these were generally accepted. The 
subject was introduced in an able sermon by Prof. 
George Harris. This was followed by the com- 
munion. The evening session was for discussion. 
Rev. W. A. Keese spoke hopefully of the pros- 
pect of Christian Unity; Rev. C. H. Oliphant ex- 
plained the working of the Christian League of 
Methuen, by whose means the united churches of 
that village had stopped Sunday trade, banished the 
worst objectionable papers from public sale, closed 
all known places where liquor was sold and devel- 
oped a strong sense of public righteousness. Rev. 
G. H. Johnson made an earnest plea for greater co- 
operation and closer sympathy of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Lowell. 

During the pastorate at Hopkinton of Rev. P. B. 
Wing, whose death was announced last week, sev- 
enty-nine were added to the church on confession. 
His influence over the young people was very 
strong. 


During Rev. E. C. Winslow’s eighteen months’ 
pastorate at Attleboro Falls the membership has 
been increased from forty-tive to 100 with only six 


removals. The church is ina good condition finan- 
cially. 


A company of Norwegian Christians attacheq to 
the Free Evangelical principles have been worship. 
ing in the vestry of Union Church, Worcester, for 
about a year, under the pastoral care of Mr. N.¢, 
Barrie, whom a council called by the Union Chureh 
ordained to the gospel ministry, April 27. 4 church 
has been organized and will soon ask for fellowship, 
—The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday discusseq 
the wisdom of holding the world’s parliament of 
religions in connection with the World’s Fair, 
Rev. Eldridge Mix has been engaged as temporary 
supply at Piedmont Church. 

The Old Colony Conference at Acushnet, April. 
25, 26, was interesting and profitable. Excellent ; 
papers were presented, and Rev. Arthur Little, D.D,, 
preached a strong sermon. The sense of the con- 
ference was against the proposed union with Taun. 
ton Conference. It favored an additional repre- 
sentative to the general association from churches 
with over 100 members and indorsed the proposed 
ministerial bureau. 


The First Church of Holyoke, Rev. G. W. Winch, 
pastor, having outgrown the chapel which it has 
occupied for five years, has begun a new building to 
cost $40,000, with a seating capacity for 900. 

The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club met, 
April 25,at Smith College, Northampton. Addresses 
were made on Beecher, Spurgeon and Brooks. The 
club voted $100 for the Congregational exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. The supper was served at the 
Edwards Church. 

Vermont. 

The work of the two State missionaries, Miss 
Hartig and Miss Nelson, in special services in st, 
Albans conducted by the pastor, Rey. L. 8. Mat- 
Kay, has been greatly blessed. About fifty persons 
have confessed Christ, and at the two commun- 
ion seasons, held on Easter Sunday and April 30, 
nearly sixty joined the church. Services are still 
held in the courthouse while the church editice is 
being built. Mr. MacKay goes abroad early in May. 
Miss Nelson and Miss Billings go next to East Fair- 
field, while Miss Hartig takes a season Of rest. 

The following students have been commissioned 
for summer work in Vermont: David Wallace to 
Weathersfield, E. C. Camp to Gaysville, A. H. 
Mulnix to Pittsfield, Daniel McIntyre to Sherburne, 
H. L. Ballou to Weston, H. C. Meserve to Warren. 

Rev. F. F. Lewis, employed jointly by the State 
Missionary Society and the C.S.S. and P.S., has 
worked in Windham and Bennington Counties 
through the month of April, providing for vacant 
pulpits and reorganizing Sunday schools and En- 
deavor Societies. His plans for the home depart- 
ment of the Sunday school meet with general ap- 
proval, and calls for his services have come from all 
parts of the State. 

The chapel of the new house of worship in Bethel 
bas been completed and the whole structure will be 
ready for furnishing early in May. It has cost 
about $6,000, and with the aid of generous contribu- 
tions from churches in the State and outside only a 
few hundred dollars remain to be provided for.— 
The church at Newbury has completed repairs on 
its chapel and is occupying it while repairing the 
house of worship. 

Bhode Island. 

The tenth anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. 
Alexander McGregor of the Pawtucket church 0c- 
curred lastSunday. At the morning £ rvice the pas- 
tor gave an historical résumé of church life and 
work during the decade. He reviewed the material 
progress of the city and noted the fact that ten years 
ago no Protestant Sunday morning service was held 
save in the Episcopal churches. His own church 
took the initiative in changing the Sunday services 
from the afternoon to the morning with good re- 
sults. During the decade 207 have been received 
into membership and over $100,000 raised for reli- 
gious purposes. During last year the church made 
the best record in beneficence. 

Connecticut. 

These students from Yale Divinity School were 
approved to preach by the United Association of 
New Haven: E. P. Ayer, Samuel Davies, F. B. Har- 
rison, J. L. Keedy, W. B. Stewart, all from the sen- 
ior class, and these middlers: A. F. Feblandt, A. L. 
Grein, H. W. Landfear, A. L. McLelland, J. W. 
Norris, Carroll Perry. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Congregational Club Rev. W. 8. sh 
D. D., was elected president. The theme was vont 
cipal'Reforms. A résumé of Washington eng 
Century articles upon The Cosmopolis City Cinb, 
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some Recent City Charters and Methods of City 
Government in Norwich were the topics. The dis- 
cussion brought to light a great amount of valuable 
jnformmation and awakened no slight interest in the 
minds of more citizens than were present. 

The Hartford Conference met at Wethersfield, 
April 26. There was much discussion on the basis 
of representation to the General Conference, and it 
was finally recommended that each church of less 
than 300 members be represented by its minister and 
one delegate, and each church of more than 300 by 
its minister and two delegates. A paper on a Lit- 
urgy for Congregational Churches, addresses on 
Public Worship and on the Principles and History 
of Congregationalism were the chief features of the 
session. 

The church in Putnam has growing congregations 
and Sunday school. A chapter of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip was organized recently. 


The congregation of the Swedish church in Wash- 
ington has increased to such an extent as to compel 
the enlargement of the house of worship. 


The Windham Conference of Churches met in 
Westminster, April 25. It voted to approve of the 
proposed change in the constitution of the General 
Conference, giving each church representation by 
its pastor and. one lay delegate. The topics dis- 
cussed were: How Best to Promote Christian Socia- 
bility and Sympatky in the Church, Duties of a 
Church Member to Christ, Duties to Outsiders, The 
Relation of All in the Community to the Sunday 
School, Relation of the Church to the Sunday School, 
The Duty of Individual Christians to be Practical 
Exponents of the Spirit, Life and Works of the 
Master. An unusual number of children and young 
persons attended this meeting. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A social meeting was recently held in the New 
England Church, Brooklyn, of the March Band, in- 
cluding all who have joined the church in the 
months of March since its organization.——A com- 
mittee from the Tompkins Avenue Church, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, Pastor, has arranged for the members 
three excursions to the World’s Fair, one each in 
June, July and August. Many plan to go in this 
way.—The East Church, Brooklyn, enjoyed an ad- 
dress by a Japanese knight, Jinzo Naruse, with whom 
the pastor, Dr. Doremus Scudder, worked when in 
Japan. 

The joint meeting of the Ontario Conference, the 
Western New York and Genesee Associations was 
held with the First Church, Lockport, April 25, 26. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. E. A. Leeper, D. D. 
Rey. W. E.C. Wright and Miss Crosby of Micronesia 
spoke, respectively, on the A. M. A.and foreign work. 
Wednesday morning’s exercises consisted of ad- 
dresses on The Country Church and Fellowship 
Meetings. The union of the three associations was 
completed and the important question of appointing 
amissionary to do work in the bounds of the asso- 
ciation was referred to the churches, and if their 
action shall be favorable a committee of five is ap- 
pointed to adjust the matter. The sermon of Dr. 
Leeper was sufficiently striking to deserve mention, 
and was evidently suggested by the naval parade 
about to take place in New York harbor. The text 
was There Go the Ships, and the ships indicated 
were citizenship, discipleship, fellowship, heir- 
ship and kingship. These ships of Christian life 
were depicted as sailing amid dangers toward the 
desired haven. The meeting was largely attended. 

The church at Tallman, Rev. J. J. Bond, pastor, 
has been greatly revived during the past year, its 
edifice repaired, sheds erected and much good work 
of every kind done. : 

Rey. N. E. Fuller of Corning has a wide-awake 
Y.P.8.C.E., and working with the pastor they have 
been having a series of Sunday evening sermons in 
the interests of their society, each member prom- 
ising, if possible, to bring some new person to hear 
thesermon. The topics were chosen by the young 
People in consultation with the pastor. Among 
them were the following: Inconstancy, What Is My 
Pledge For? Why Was I Absent? Where Is My Influ- 
ence? So great has been the success of this move- 
ment that the audience-room has been found too 
small. The pastor has also organized a willing 
Workers’ band to assist him in pastoral calling, 
having oversight of certain parts of the parish. 

The will of Elizabeth J. Smith, for years a teacher 
inthe Packer Institute; contains bequests of $2,000 
tothe American Board and $1,000 each to the Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary Asso- 
tiation, the Brooklyn City Mission Society, the 
Brooklyn Home for Friendless Women, the New 





Hampshire Home Missionary Society and the Deer- 
field Congregational church. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. . 

In Rev. K. H. Crane’s first year at New London 
the congregations, the Sunday school and the En- 
deavor Society grew in numbers and interest, and 
thirteen united with the church. At Rochester, six 
miles away, where he preaches Sunday afternoon, 
seven united with the church anda debt of $540 was 
paid. 

Grand River Conference met at Conneaut April 25, 
26, and discussed the church, its officers, services, 
mission, meeting house, character, woman’s work 
in it, and over and under organization. 


At Painesville Rev. P. W. Sinks is preaching a 
series of sermons considering the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Politics, Commerce, Education and Social 
Problems.—At Hudson Rev. C. W. Carrollis giving 
a Sunday evening series on the fundamental truths 
of the Bible-——At Burton Rev. E. O. Mead is giving 
Sunday evening expository sermons on Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. 


Illinois. 

The Chicago District Association held its fortieth 
annual meeting at South Chicago, April 25. The 
attendance was large and the exercises full of 
spirit. The occasion was unusugl in that it was a 
welcome and house warming in the new house of 
worship. Ata cost of less than $20,000 this church, 
Rev. G. H. Bird, pastor, has now an audience-room 
seating 1,000 people, with classrooms, reading-room, 
girls’ gymnasium and other means by which the 
church plant can be made available all the week. 
This cburch is thus equipped to reach the men em- 
ployed in the Illinois Steel Company’s works at 
South Chicago, which the association visited in a 
body during the noon recess. The prominent fea- 
tures of the program were the address on The Boys’ 
Brigade, a combination service of Sons of Temper- 
ance, the Keeley Cure League and Chicago Associ- 
ation, which drew an audience of over 1,000. Prof. 
Graham Taylor spoke of the relation of the church 
to the temperance movement. The record of this 
largest association of our denomination in the coun- 
try marked a good increase both of ehurches recog- 
nized and ministers added to the force. The num- 
ber of churches now within city limits is sixty-two, 
while the total list in Chicago Association is ninety- 
eight, having a ministerial contingent of 110 for 
pulpit supply. 

The University Church, Chicago, Rev. N. I. Rubin- 
kam, pastor, at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-sixth Street, within four blocks of the Fifty- 
seventh Street entrance to the World’s Fair, an- 
nounces that it will make its chapel a Congrega- 
tional headquarters during the World’s Fair season. 
The rooms of the chapel will be open to visitors 
during the World’s Fair as a meeting place for 
friends, for resting, writing, etc. Mail may be 
addressed in care of the University Congregational 
Church. Some one will be in attendance daily from 
9A.M.to 5P.M.to make visitors comfortable and 
also to furnish information in regard to lodging, 
meals and points of interest connected with the 
exposition or the city. This invitation is cordially 
and heartily extended by the members of the church 
with the hope that any who so desire will feel free 
to accept its hospitality. 


Indiana. 

The church in Fairmount is rejoicing in the settle- 
ment of a threatening debt by the liberal subscrip- 
tions of its members coupled with a generous loan 
from the C.C. B.S. The pastor, Rev. S. W. Pollard, 
has given much time and energy to the relief of the 
church. It is growing rapidly. 

The church in Marion has resumed work under 
the leadership of Rev. Levi White. Revival serv- 
ices are being held and the spiritual tone is greatly 
improved. 


The Northwestern Association met at Hobart, 
April 12, with the sermon by Rev. Richard Smith. 
The work of the Holy Spirit in the churches was 
discussed. The Sunday School and The Bible asa 
Source of Pulpit Material were themes treated by 
special speakers. The reports from the churches 
showed progress in membership and activity. 

Rev. W. A. Thomas, pastor of the church in Ko- 
komo, was offered the position of State organizer of 
the Anti-Liquor League with a salary much larger 
than he now receives. He has declined this; how- 
ever, at the urgent desire of his people. The Sun- 
day school has increased from 200 to nearly 700 and 
the evening audience has quadrupled since the 
coming of Mr. Thomas in September. 


Michigan. 

The Detroit Association held its spring meeting 
at Metamora, April 24,25. Papers were read on The 
Social Element in Church Work, in which the value 
of recognizing this more fully than heretofore was 
strongly urged; on The Trend of Catholicism in the 
United States, in which a generally optimistic view 
was taken of movements in the Roman Church as 
viewed from a Protestant standpoint; on Lay Ac- 
tivity in the Church, which vigorously enforced the 
proposition that the pastor should do no church 
work that he could possibly get his members to do; 
and a comparison of what the churches of the asso- 
ciation had received in home missionary aid and 
what they had given for all benevolences during 
their lifetime. Some surprising contrasts were 
brought out. There are twenty-three churches in 
the association. The life of these runs from one to 
sixty-five years, thirteen of which are over twenty- 
five. Four never received aid, all the rest have had 
from $75 to $10,800, the average being $2,263. Five 
had given as much or more than they received ; four- 
teen had received from two to twenty times more 
than they had given, the average being nine times 
more. 

The united churches of Sault Ste. Marie have just 
closed a series of meetings led by D. M. Hartsougb. 
They were held in the Tabernacle accommodating 
over one thousand people, but before the close of tl.e 
first week it was necessary to hold overflow meetings. 
Even then hundreds were turned away for want of 
standing room. The second week every business 
place in the city was closed at the hours of service. 
The afternoon meetings, which were attended by as 
many as 600 people, were a great power. Cards were 
used ina few of the evening meetings and signed 
by 600 of the converts. The entire number of pro- 
fessed conversions reached nearly one thousand. 
Almost all were adults and about half were men. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The Des Moines River Association met at Keokuk 
April 17, 18. Rev. T. S. Oadams preached the ser- 
mon, a paper was read on the Temptations of Jesus 
a discourse was given on Paul’s View of the Super- 
natural Christ and Dr. J. E. Roy presented the work 
of the A. M. A. in a stereopticon lecture. A resolu- 
tion favoring a change insuring representation of the 
churches in the American Board, after prolonged 
debate, was lost by a vote of seven to six. The as 
sociation voted to unite with the Denmark Associa 
tion. 

At the meeting of the Davenport Association in 
Davenport, April 17, 18, Rev. F. T. Lee gave an ac- 
count of the Munhall meetings at Muscatine. This 
was followed by an address on The Evangelistic 
Power of Church Membership and the Y. P. S.C. E. 
and by a discussion on Revivals in General. 

The Dubuque Association met at Marion, April 
24,25. The sermon was by Rev. F. E. Hopkins and 
missionary addresses were given by Superintendent 
Towle, Secretary Douglass and Rev. S. J. Beach 
The topics discussed were: The Scripture Rule of 
Giving, The Sabbath, The Atonement, Liber.y in 
Christian Thought and Work, The Church in the 
Community and Needed Changes in Church Work. 


Minnesota. 

A Sunday school has been organized at an out- 
stationof Selma. Both points, together with Spring- 
field, are under the care of Rev. Francis Wrigley. 

Park Church, St. Paul, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, pastor, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary, April 27, with sev- 
eral papers describing its early history, an original 
song sung by the charter members and by a colla- 
tion. The new house of worship built of pressed 
brick, the chapel being of stone, is nearing comple- 
tion, but will not be dedicated till September. Park 
Church entertained the Congregational Club, April 
25, at the house of the Dayton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church with collation and addresses upon the Here- 
tic: Destroyer or Builder, by Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D., 
Rev. 8S. G. Smith, D.D., Rev. J. A. Stemen and 
Rev J. H. Chandler. 

The church in Detroit City, Rev. W.C. A. Wallar, 
pastor, wishes. to express its gratitude to Eastern 
friends who have helped in building its new house 
of worship. The congregations have nearly doubled 
since the new building has been used. 


ee Kansas. 

The church in Olathe has more than double in 
numbers and efficiency during the ministry of lev. 
A. W. Bishop, and its members part from him with 
many regrets. 

The church at Leonora has received forty-: x ad 
ditions, forty on confession, during the ninc- 
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months that Rev. Morris McPhee has been with 
them. The house of worship is too small for the 
growing congregations. 

Nebraska. 

The new building at Hildreth was dedicated April 
23, the sermon being by General Missionary Taylor. 
It is unusually well furnished, all the fittings har- 
monizing with the hard wood pews and interior 
finish. The total cost has been only $1,350. At 
the dedicatory service there was lacking $12 and the 
basket offerings amounted to $18. Several of the 
neighboring churches were well represented at 
the meeting and Supt. J. D. Stewart of the C.S.S. 
and P.S. was present to help organize the Sunday 
school and preached in the evening. 

During a series of special meetings held by the 
church in Hay Springs considerable interest was 
aroused, and as a result six united with the church 
on confession, four from the Sunday school. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D., has just begun, in the 
First Church, San Francisco, a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on Characteristic Women.—Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff of the Fourth Church is giving a 
Sunday evening series of Practical Talks on Temp- 
tation. The course is under the auspices of the 
Y. P.8.C. E. 

The Sonoma Association has just been formed, 
the brethren in that and neighboring counties with- 
drawing from the Bay Association. There are now 
nine associations in Northern California. 

Oregon. 

The Willamette Association met with the church 
at Corvallis April 18,19. Twenty-six churches were 
represented by sixteen pastors and fifty delegates. 
In addition Supt. C. F. Clapp, Rev. Daniel Staver, 
general missionary, Supt. C. H. Curtis and Rev. 
Thomas McClelland, D.D., president of Pacific 
University, were present. The district embraced in 
Willamette Association is that part of Oregon west 
of the Cascade range of mountains. The topics of 
chief interest discussed were: The Today and To- 
morrow of the Church, of the Temperance Conflict, 
of Pacific University, of the Pulpit, of Church 
Work, of the Y. P.S. C. E., How To Be a Good Con- 
gregationalist and Elements of Successful Revival 
Work. The sermon was preached by Rev. E. E. 
Smiley. 

; Washington. 

ees iH. T. Shepard, pastor of the church in Black 
Diamond, met with a severe loss April 6, when his 
house was destroyed by fire. The loss was about 
$2,000 and there was no insurance.——The Boys’ 
Brigade has a company of twenty-three boys in 
Brooklyn. 

A new church was organized at Everett, April 18. 
The city with 6,000 people is eighteen months old 
and is laid out ona large scale by a wealthy syndi- 
cate, is rich in factories, has fine electric lights, 
seven miles of electric railway nearly ready to open, 
and commands magnificent views of sound and 
mountain. The interdenominational comity ques- 
tion was made a prominent issue in the council, and 
the Presbyterians, in whose house the council con- 
vened, andthe Methodist Episcopal church, through 
their pastors, expressed their warmest sympathy 
with the movement, cordially assuring the council 
that there was room for all,and that the formation 
of a Congregational church would in no degree be 
regarded as a breach of denominational courtesy 
although they were earlier on the field. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BALES. ian F., of Yale Seminary, to West Avon, 


BARBER. Steen N., of Crockett, Cal., to Hesperia, 
b hon sg Halleck and other towns on the Mohave. Ac- 


pts. 
BJORK MAN, L. W. of the Swedish Ch., Hartford, 
to Swedish Mission Ch., Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 
BONNEY, John R., to Orland, Ind., where he has been 
nupplying. Acce: ~ 
NK, Lee A., of Mitchell, Io., to Bowdle, S.D. Ac- 


c ncepte wyetian, of West Medway, Mass., to Sheffield. 
c AE Charles E., to permanent pastorate at Sonoma, 


COL BY, John S8., of Andover Seminary, to Marlboro, 
at meee ts for six months with privilege of con- 
ane 
ViDSON, john "4 of North Side Ch., Milwaukee, 
o Two Rivers. 
EMERSON, Stephen G G., of Claremont, Cal., to Moreno. 


cepts 
rie tr. Jesse B., of Gainesville, N. Y.,to Carthage. Ac- 


GREGORY, Herbert, to Emery, 8.D. Accepts. 
HORIN , St ~ cm D., of Chicago Seminary, to Ogden, 


stati Gari M., accepts call to Norwegian Ch., 
acom: 
KENE STON, ‘Luther M., of Ashburnham, Mass., to 
Shelton, Ct. 


—, Rite D., of Exeter, N. H., to Pawtucket 
88. 
gre , Edgar H., of Chicago, to Olive Branch Ch., St. 


is, Mo. 

eae Cornelius W., accepts call to Second Ch., 

or’ 

NOYES, Warren L., of Harriman, Tenn., to Whiting 

~ and Sudbur 
RATTRA uy F., to Roy, Hillhurst and Yelm, Wn. 
) SMALL, H y E.. of Yale Seminary, to Branford, Ct. 
SNYDER, Henry €., of Chicago Seminary, to Madrid, 


Neb 

SPRAGUE. eee E., of cesenge: Seminary, to Kimball 
and Ogallala, Neb. "Accepts 
STAVE ER, Daniel, of Forest" Grove, Ore., to Astoria. 


STEVENSON, — D. J., of Ithaca, Wis., to Spring 
Green. Accept 
TANGEMANN, Gottlob D., of Chicago Seminary, to 
youn Neb. Accepts. 
RCE, J. Howe, accepts call to Enfield, Mass. 
WADSW ORTH, George, accepts call to Buffalo Gap, 


Ww ALTON, Richard C., of Highmore, S. D., to Henry. 


Ace 
WANNAMAKER, Henry S., of Vine St. Ch., Te 
Neb., to become general missionary of the C. S. S. 
P. 8. in Central and Northern Illinois. Accepts. 
WILDE, James, of White City, Kan., to Louisville. 


Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, John B., of Porter, Ind., to Washington. 


Ordinations and Installations, 

BARRIE, om < o. April 27, Worcester, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. ee other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
i Vv. W. Davis. S. K. bee riksen and P. E. Dillner. 

CRAIG, Timothy C., 0. p. April 15, Aberdeen, Wn. Ser- 
mon by_ Rev. Wallace’ Nutting ; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Atkinson, C. L. Diven, A. J. Bailey and 
L. H. Hallock. 

FOSTER, Frank, o. p. April 18, Paddy’s Run, O. al 
mon by Rev. Sydney Strong; other parts by 
Messrs. W. H. Warren, Robert Quaife and G. W. AN 


KINGSBURY, Nathaniel, o. April 23, Glenmary, Tenn. 
Sermon by Rev. George Lusty. 

ROUSE, “Frederick T., i. April 26, Plantsville, Ct. Ser- 
mon by at R. on other parts ¥ Rev. 
Messrs. Hh. Pwichell, Ss. hevbes, oseph Daniel- 
son @ tx O. Brasto 

THORP, Willard me L “April 25, First Ch. Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. Sermon by Rev. Eben Halley, D.D.; ; other 
arts by Rev. Messrs. E. N. Packard, D.D., T. K 
Beeche?, W. H. Pound and J. J. Hough. 


ARBER, Luther H., Vernon Center, Ct. 
RONFILS, Ellsworth, Christ Ch., Mt. Hope, New York, 


CHANDLER, Joseph H., St. Anthony Park, Minn., to 
scoens position as assistant pastor o People’ 8 Ch., St. 


CUTLER, Temple, Essex, M 

DAVIDSON, John N., North “Side Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GORDON, William Cc. nwo Ind. 

HARBUTT, Charles, Bridgton, M 

—— David, Lawrence St., Cincinnati, O., withdraws 

nation 

wacky YEAL. Howard S., Cambridge, Neb. 

KINS, peaney 5 Haverhill, N. H. 

SA DERS, Eben E., Rio and Pingree, N. D. 

ILE: S, Richard, | hae, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, Lewiston, Mich. 

WINSLOW, * Edward C., Attleboro, Falls, Mass., to be- 
o— agent of the N. ”E. Home for Little W Sidon 
in Boston. 





‘Dismissions. 
axaeye. J. Cowles, Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Ap: > 
CROSBY, S. B., Loomis, Neb., April 19. 
JONES, William D., Union Ch., St. Louis, 
SHEPHERD, Samuel, Forestville Ch.,’ n I., 


April 24. 
' Churches Organized. 


EVERETT, Wn., April 18, fifteen members.  ~ 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


























Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allison, Io., 9 9 Lenox, O. 8 
Amery, Wis., 5 5 Lincoln, Neb., Vine 
Anoka, Minn., 14 l4 St., ee 
A, Wis., : 13 Lodi, € 3°46 
Ashland, Wis 5 Loon a. Wn., — 40 
achtabule Second, 3 8 Lowell, Mich., = 2 
Aurora, Neb. 4 Lyle, Io., 7 10 
Barnesville, “Minn. °9 5 6 Lyons, Io., 18 21 
seg pony Sm = 15 Manchester, R 12 16 
gz e, M 6 lewood — $3 
Blake's Prairie, Wis. 14 1B etieal Lake, Wn., 10 12 
Brookl inneapolis, Min: ua 
Tomp kins ns aon eg — 45 Pilgrim 32 34 
Callahan, Cal., 1 il St. ‘Anthony Park, — 3 
Carme , Mich., 17 23 Muscatine, Io., 15 15 
Cedar Falls, Io., 5 10 Muscotah, Kan. 14 14 
eed ag 3 Mich.,— 15 New Brighton, Minn., 4 19 
Central City, To ey 11 12 Newburgh, N. Y., 7 
Ceredo, W. Va., 7 9 New Richmond, Wis., : 6 
Chapin, lo., 1 4 Newton Falls, O. ‘Ww 13 
a trator Mich., 34 39 Niles, Cal. 5 5 
Cheboygan, Mich., 11 12 Norrie, Wis. 3 3 
Chester Center, lo., 16 16 Omah Neb., St. 
CSovenne, ye. First,3 4 Mary's. ve., 13 30 
Chicago, IIL, ‘Sedg- Oneida, Il 13 
wick St., 10 11 Orient, Io., 5 6 
Cleveland, O., Euclid Osborne, Kan., 5 65 
Ave., 3 19 Oskaloosa, Io., 9 19 
Lakeview, 8 11 Owosso, Mich., 23 45 
Swedish, — 5 Parkersburg, io., 5 5$ 
Columbus, O., May- Pei ie: Minn. 2 3 
flow -— B ee. 2 3 
Cotton wood, Cal., — 4 Plain, — 8 
Cowles, Neb., 5 6 Port a Wn., 4 5 
Cumberland, Wis., 5 9 Portland, Ore., Has- 
Dorr, Mich., — 9 salo St., Sh | 
Dover, Kan., 5 5 Rantoul, Ill., 5 8 
a. Io., 10 13 Richfield, O 22 24 
Eagle River, Wis., 7 #7 Rock Falls. Tu., 3.4 
East.Berkshire, Vt., 4 4 Rodney, To., 10 10 
Eden, S. D., — 6 Roodhouse, IIL, i | 
Embarrass, Wis. 7 7 Roscoe, N. Y., 30 36 
“a * Junction, Rutland, N. D., 15 22 
— 9 San Francisco, Cal., 
Exeter, Neb., — 4 Bethany, 44 
Farwell, _— 16 16 Pilgrim, oe 
on 4 12 Plymouth, 5 6 
ot Atkinson, Wis., 12 14 San Lorenzo, Cal., 
Park Jones, Cal., Jnion, ee 
Mound, 5 5 San Mateo, Cal., 12 21 
Fort Recovery ,»0., 12 15 Santa Rosa, Cal., 20 28 
Fort Wayne, nd., 9 10 Selma, Minn., 2.4 
Freewater, Ore., -— il Sherburne, Minn. 9 9 69 
Garner, lo., 3 4 Smithland, lo., 4. 4 
Gaylord, Kan., 30 30 Spokane, Wn +» Sec- 
Genoa Bluffs, Io., 3 3 ond, 16 16 
Germantown, Pa., 6 ll St. Albans, Vt., 23° 26 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. L. P. Rowland, the veteran Y.M.C. A. worker, 
has been holding evangelistic meetings in Red 
Jacket, Hancock, Lake Linden, Calumet, Jacobsville 
and Chassell, Mich. These churches are in the Lake 
Superior copper region, and an excellent work has 
been accomplished. There were many conversions 
and many indifferent church members were aroused, 
He goes to Wisconsin in May for similar work. 

All Sunday school teachers who are using the 
International series would do well to avail them- 
selves of the help afforded by the Biblical examina- 
tions of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
as the course the present year covers the ground of 
the international lessons for the six months begin- 
ning with July. While the number of candidates 
for these examination papers is lamentably small, 
there is an encouraging increase in the quality of 
the papers returned to the Institute office. The en- 
rollment fee is only fifty cents, and the material for 
study, which is furnished, consists of a small card 
map outlining the journeys of Paul, a list of standard 
and inexpensive helps, an analysis of the epistles 
written during the history covered from Acts 15: 35 
to the close of the book and otheraids. Application 
forms and information can be secured by addressing 
Prof. William R. Harper, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

In the society at Berhampur, India, a regular 
feature is the ‘“ weekly encouragements,” ten min- 
utes being set apart for any reports that would come 
under this head. 

A system of visiting is in use in Dayton, 0. So- 
cieties receive notice that they are to expect two 
delegates from another society and that they are 
tosend two delegates toa given society on a specified 
evening, and after the meeting a report of the result 
is made. 

A short time ago delegates from four German 
societies met at Detroit, and so much interest has 
been felt in a closer union of German societies that 
at a second convention, held in Chicago, April 12 
and 13, there was formed the General Society of 
Y.P.S.C. E. in the German Evangelical Church of 
North America. These societies at present number 
forty-nine. 

The need of the work for men at the life saving 
stations has been emphasized by the reports of 
what has been done the past year, the first year 
during which such work has been systematically 
undertaken by the societies. With some crews ne 
religious service had ever been held; for others 
there had been but one or two for six years, while 
many of the men gladly welcome any opportunity 
to attenda service. Some of the societies favorably 
situated for such work have earnestly taken it up 
and in one case went fourteen miles by sailboat to 
hold a service. 

On Sunday, March 12, Dr. Clark was at Jerusalem, 
where he spent five of the few days of rest that he 
has had since leaving home. From there he went to 


. Beirut. In the forenoon of Sunday, March 19, he 


preached in the Presbyterian church there. In the 


afternoon he addressed a young people’s meeting 
led hy his host, Dr. Henry H. Jessup, and attended 
by seven or eight hundred young men and women. 
This was the largest audience of young people only 
that he has addressed in any missionary land. In 
the evening he spoke to the college students. From 
Beirut he started for a tour in the interior of Asia 
Minor. 

The fifth annual convention of the Utah Union 
was held in Ogden, April 17, 18, nearly all the so- 
cieties in the Territory being represented, Salt Lake 
City sending a delegation of more than one hundred 

by special train. The speakers from abroad were 
John G. Woolley and Dr. Kent of Chicago Univer- 
sity. An increase ot thirty per cent. during the 
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past year was reported. Perhaps the pleasantest 
feature of the occasion was the presentation of an 
elegant souvenir badge of solid gold to the retiring 
president, Rev. J. B. Thrall, who was the first to 
organize a society in the Territory and has been the 
president of the union from the start. He leaves 
for the East May 1. 


—o - 


LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES AT 
YA 


Rev. Robert F. Horton gave the three con- 
cluding lectures of his course before the Yale 
Divinity School last week. The following is 
an abstract: 

The word of God which the preacher is to 
receive can be exactly defined. Its positive 
content is set forth in the divine Saviour. 
The Christian teacher differs from the older 
prophets and men like Socrates in that since 
the word has been specifically received in the 
Saviour he must move along the lines marked 
out by Christ. The congregation ought to be 
impressed that Christ is speaking and ought 
to see Christ in the minister’s. transparent 
face. The question for the preacher then is as 
to how he can best:assimilate Christ. This 
brings us to a closer examination of those 
three ways of receiving the Word of God that 
have been already considered—study, medita- 
tion and prayer. 

Study is essential and therefore may become 
one of the chief snares to a minister who 
ranges over wide intellectual fields. Special 
lines of study may detract the minister from 
that one subject on which he is an authority. 
He is committed to but one theme, that is the 
largest possible knowledge of Christ. It is 
well for him to know a little of all things if 
he can, but Christ is a field for thought and 
study so engrossing as to leave little opportu- 
nity for other tillage. The main cause of fail- 
ure in the ministry is that men neglect their 
chief business. Other professional men are 
chosen for their professions, and the minister 
is chosen to become a setter forth of Christ. 
Men would see Jesus, and apprehend a minis- 
ter’s duty to be showing Him tothem. They 
will tolerate in a minister all ignorance but 
that of Him. Christ is not made a frontis- 
piece to the ministry, nor an antique pieture 
in a corner of the study, by any man who is a 
true preacher. 

The Roman Catholic Church finds the ex- 
planation of a strength that has endured 
through all overturnings of nations in the 
constant maintenance of the holiest of medi- 
tation. She has never regarded mysticism a 
term of reproach as has Protestantism. The 
stigmata of Christ were reproduced upon St. 
Francis by his perpetual, unconscious absorp- 
tion in his Saviour. The stigmata in us are 
not to be of a carnal kind, occupied with the 
death and physical sufferings of our Lord, but 
a rare impression of the beauty of His earthly 
life and a rapturous entrancement over His 
heavenly reign. Christ commanded us to eat 
His flesh and drink His blood. Men have tried 
to think He spoke merely of the sacrament; 
but Christ compelled a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the figure when He said the flesh pro- 
fited nothing, that the words He spoke were 
spirit and were life. He meant that His fol- 
lowers must enter into the very taste and nu- 
triment of the incarnation. The apostle of 
Christ is he who has entered into His experi- 
ences so that his soul is daily fed on Christ as 
the Israelites were fed on manna. He whose 
Hesh and spirit are thus penetrated with the 
divine personality of Christ gives to his hear- 
ers a living bread which is incarnate life. 
His speech becomes redemptive because he 
holds forth very literally the word of life. 

The true preacher must pray much in the 
name of Christ, that is, must occupy Christ’s 
standpoint in prayer; pray with His convic- 
tion, assurance and result; be in His own su- 
preme consciousness of the Father who always 
hears Him and those who are assimilate in 


- ture phrases. 


Him. A true minister will bestow as much 
pains on the prayers in which he leads devo- 
tions as on discourses in which he seeks to 
instruct. Extemporaneous prayer easily be- 
comes too facile. Any one can. make a public 
extemporaneous prayer by the use of Scrip- 
The real distinction is not be- 
tween extemporaneous and liturgical prayer, 
but between prayer in the name of Jesus and 
in our own name. No one can pray as did 
Jesus, alone on the mountain, unless he has 
been there alone with Jesus. Prayer is the 
operation of God upon the soul, the prelim- 
inary process by which God carries out His 
purposes. No man prays for God, because 
when he prays God is already his. 

The task before a young minister is ardu- 
ous. God does not come to him in ways that 
areall comfort. The word every man must re- 
ceive for himself is in its fullness the suffering 
and crucified Saviour. To receive it one must 
be crucified and suffer with Him. The man 
who goes through thiS experience will know 
joy and peace, but in a way that the world 
would call sorrow and conflict. Paul with 
lifelong, excruciating pains, Robertson with 
physical and domestic martyrdom, Spurgeon 
with premature collapses and death show 
God’s general plan‘of revealing Himself. 
Heart and flesh cry out and inward crucifixion 
is not received in a day. Itis not the utter- 
ance, but the reception of the utterance, that 
makes great demands upon the endurance and 
faithfulness of a man. No man can see God 
unless he be pure in heart; no man can re- 
ceive God unless he be inwardly cleansed. 
A man's life must be so far better than any 
sermon he can preach that he is in a sense the 
sum total of all his sermons. Bushnell said 
the preacher must have a good personal at- 
mosphere, an aroma of person exhaling from 
him. A hallowed personality is the sweet 
channel through which God tlows to thirsty 
men. Woe to the minister whose channel is 
too choked by egotism to convey anything. 

The preacher may not shrink from using 
the apostolic command, ‘‘ Be ye imitators of 
me even as I am of Christ.’”’ Gibbon said of 
William Law that he was a worthy and pious 
man who believed all that he preached and 
practiced all that he enjoined. It is vain for 


, @ man to preach any sermons at all unless, as 


Paul puts it, he have love in his heart—love 
to God and love to man. The preacher must 
have the ninefold fruit of the Spirit of which 
Galatians speaks. These ninefold elements 
are the qualities subtly combined in one fruit 
of the Spirit that must be in the preacher’s 
life before wisdom or power can be in his ser- 
mons. Thetrue preacher is occupied above all 
else in keeping clean the vessel that bears 
the word of the Lord. His chief concern is 
not to prepare sermons, but to prepare him- 
self to receive sermons. He preaches truth as 
one sensitively veracious, purity as one whose 
thought is cleansed, charity as one who hopes 
and believes all things, courage as the first to 
enter and the last to leave the field. What- 
ever hesitation he may show in the treatment 
of dogmas, there is none in the treatment of 
life, for personal holiness is its own witness. 

There are men who thrust themselves into 
the priest’s office for a morsel of bread. Chris- 
tianity in England labors under the incubus 
of those who, for irrelevant reasons, have en- 
tered the ministry and stand before people in 
the place of Christ’s representatives. As the 
hopes of ancient Israel lay in the great proph- 
ets of the seventh and sixth centuries, who 
‘came burdened with the word of the Lord and 
sacrificed all things to testify to a present 
spiritual revelation, so the hopes of the pres- 
ent time lie in such prophets, dwelling in the 
things of the Spirit and uttering a voice clear 
and convincing that all men shall recognize 
as the word of God. If prophets are to appear 
again, where so well as in this free country 
settled by those prophets who fled the Jezebel 





of the seventeenth century? Possibly God 
may not call them from Harvard or Yale, but 
from some Tekoa, from far cities of the west. 
But if prophets are to come again into the 
world why not from the western hemisphere, 
buoyant with hope and courage; and, if so, 
why not from this old and honored college? 

Americans need to take heed lest too much 
trust in material progress lead them to fail in 
crying out against the benumbing lust of gold. 
The purpose planted by the trembling hands 
of God’s fugitives on American soil should be 
carried out by young prophets coming out into 
the wide places where God appears. Young 
ministers, come out into those wide spaces 
where the whisper of God is heard in the air 
and climb those mountain hights where He 
passes by in the awful joy of revelation; come 
out, touch not the unclean thing; do not en- 
tangle yourselves in the things of the world. 
It is yours to see God face to face and live. 
The message of God is abroad, the oracles are 
open; itis for you to enter in, to receive and 
to communicate. Ambition must be dead, 
avarice must be dead, self altogether must he 
dead. And you, the cross in your soul, the 
love of God shed abroad in your heart, are to 
be like one 


Whose lesser life falls from him, and the dream 
Is broken which had held him unaware, 

And with a shudder he feels his naked soul 
In the great black world face to face with Gud! 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


In spite of the stormy weather there was a 
fair attendance of ministers in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning. Dr. Furber was in the 
moderator’s chair and Rev. W. E. Barton of 
Shawmut Church addressed the meeting on 
The Place of the Revival in a Congregational 
Church. He prefaced his remarks by saying 
that he had never attended a great revival 
meeting nor heard any of the great revivalists 
but spoke from his own experience of revivals 
in local churches without the aid of evan- 
gelists. 

It is natural in periods of drought among 
the churches that the first thought should be 
to send for a great evangelist. God does bless 
such efforts but there are many objections to 
their methods. After the excitement, the 
mechanical expedients, it seems a little hum- 
drum to come down to the everyday life of 
the church. There is, too, an element of per- 
sonal attachment to the evangelist and the 
pastor often does not till some time after his 
departure gain the same influence over the 
people. Although joint revival efforts among 
different denominations may not always be 
successful, he saw no reason why churches 
of our own denomination may not group 
themselves together, the pastors doing the 
preaching. 

The speaker then gave an account of a spe- 
cial revival movement which he conducted in 
his own church, and he believes that other 
ministers in local churches may follow a simi- 
lar course. For seven weeks he held special 
meetings every night, preached the sermon 
and made the pleas himself, cross-plowing his 
own field. He first endeavored to prepare 
himself spiritually for the work. Then he 
read the lives of some of the great evangelists. 
He advises mapping out the campaign in ad- 
vance, choosing a list of texts which, of course, 
need not be strictly adhered to but will be 
found of great benefit. For four weeks he 
preached sermons which, though not a series, 
had some slight connection, the first week tak- 
ing his texts from Acts, the second from 1 Peter, 
then Hebrews and Psalms. At such a timea 
pastor must hold other duties in abeyance, 
giving up his visiting and all social demands. 
Other workers may come to his aid in these 
matters. Speaking of the interest which the 
whole community feel in such meetings, Mr. 
Barton said that after two weeks some of thes 
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business men came to him and offered to close 
their stores in order that their clerks might 
attend the meetings, even the billiard-room 
following their example. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A CHALLENGE TO TRIANGLE. 


The issue of April 6 contains an article en- 
titled A Lawyer’s Opinion of Ministers and 
signed Triangle. It is remarkably interest- 
ing for the revelations it makes as to the 
present situation of the ministry. It com- 
plains that “a large majority of the clergymen 
throughout their career speak nothing but 
Commencement orations’’; that, on account 
of not “knowing the difference between fact 
and inference,’ it is ‘‘ probable that a larger 
proportion of what they say is without suffi- 
cient basis in fact than of the words of any 
other class of educated men’’; that ‘‘ they do 
not bring spiritual truths home to business 
men’’; that “they are not the kind of minis- 
ters the churches want.” 

This is the diagnosis of the case. Then fol- 
lows the prescription. ‘ Every one preparing 
for the ministry should spend some time—two 
or three years at least—in a law office,’’ espe- 
vially giving attention to ‘‘the law of. con- 
tracts,” ‘‘in a business house or on the staff of 
i newspaper.’’ He should “ know enough of 
medicine to have an intelligent compassion 
for the afflicted,’ should ‘‘ understand the agi- 
tation over the relations of capital to labor,” 
the ‘“‘Henry George theories’ and all the 
‘principles of right and wrong as applied to 
the solution of the present difficulties.” - 

Now any lawyer who can make such a diag- 
nosis and prescription can make the sermon 
he is longing for and for want of which the 
ehurches are suffering. And he ought to. 
And my object in this writing is to ask him 
to doit. He evidently has a most sympathetic 
view of the spiritual wants of lawyers, busi- 
ness and working men, which the majority of 
clergymen do not reach. We wish we could 
reach them better. We hear what many say 
about it. We think about it and try our level 
best. But Triangle has an inside view of the 
case and knows we fail. We have had every 
advantage that a keen criticism could give us 
and have tried to profit by it, but the failure 
is probably due to a want we cannot now sup- 
ply, viz., the want of a better preparatory edu- 
cation. But one thing would help us and that 
is about the only thing that has not been tried. 
We want a sample sermon, written out in the 
columns of the Congregationalist, by asensible, 
Christian lawyer like Triangle. Let him take 
any subject he pleases—we should rather the 
text would be taken from the Bible—then let 
him carry that subject straight into that dark, 
undiscovered continent known as the domain 
of the lawyer’s and the business man’s want. 
If my unknown but esteemed friend will do 
this I think he will take a long step toward 
removing the trouble he deplores. He will 
have, at least, one most grateful and docile 
reader, and probably thousands of them. It 
is surely his duty to make this simple contri- 
bution—a sample sermon—toward the remedy 
for a crying evil. It will be an easy task for 
him and he will, in doing so, make it easy for 
thousands of other well-meaning but incompe- 
tent clergymen. GAUNTLET. 


FROM ONE FARMER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Prof. J. B. Clark, in his article in the Congre- 
gationalist, March 16, on The Present Aspect 
of the Farmers’ Movement, says: “‘ An aban- 
donment of the scheme for creating vast wealth 
for farmers’ use by the simple process of run- 
a | printing presses is to be expected under 
such circumstances. The so-called sub-treas- 
ury scheme may not be formally abandoned 
by all the writers who have committed them- 
selves to it.’ 

The writer must have a grave misconcep- 
tion of the sub-treasury scheme. It has no 
idea of creating wealth. Money was to be 
created as the representative of wealth. The 
farmers wanted the Government to store grain 
and hold it for a profitable market and loan 
to the farmer eighty per cent. of the value in 
certificates of deposit in the shape of money 
at two per cent until the grain was sold. The 
sub-treasury scheme is a demand for equal 
rights with the silver and gold producers. 

What the farmers have agreed upon is to 
have more money based on wealth at a lower 
rate of interest and to redeem the finance of 
the country from the grasp of English money 
lords. Let the Government be a loaner in- 
stead of a borrower, so that producing money 
on a certain per cent. of wealth produced will 
be open to free competition at such rates of 
interest as will make it profitable to employ 
all the idle men in the country. This is the 
generalaim of the farmers’ movement of today. 
Why should money be based on gold and kept 
so scarce that it can demand from eight to ten 


per cent., while farmers’ property does not 
increase over two per cent. and railroad com- 
bines even fail to pay above five. Is there 
any need of a country that counts her wealth 
at sixty-three billion dollars to be at the 
mercy of gold gamblers? May it not be to 
the interest of the country for the Govern- 
ment to loan money on bonds bearing two per 
cent. interest to States, counties, cities, rail- 
road companies, express companies, etc., on 
certain conditions ? 

Free the gold and silver from being money 
basis to do their part in foreign exchange, and 
give the farmer and all producers of wealth, 
through the States, counties and cities, paper 
money, national full legal tender, based on 
the wealth of the nation, loaned from the 
Treasury for a bond bearing two per cent., re- 
deemable any time when the borrower will 
offer the money to the Government at a rate 
of interest not above the national average in- 
crease of wealth; and every idler that is will- 
ing to work will be at work, and every piece 
of machinery will be moving, and every fam- 
ily will have a good share of the comforts of 
life. H. W. E. 


ITALIAN BIBLES PRINTED IN ITALY. 


Rey. Dr. E. W. Gilman, secretary of the 
American Bible Society, comments as follows 
on arecent statement in the Congregationalist 
that “ from 1567 to 1888, so far as the catalogue 
of Bibles in the British Museum shows, not a 
single Italian Bible was printed in Italy ”’: 

The inference drawn from the silence of the 
catalogue is wrong. The American Bible So- 
ciety has in its library a copy of Diodati’s 
Italian Bible, printed at Florence in 1868 from 
electrotype plates at the society’s expense 
under the care of Dr. Revel of the Waldensian 
Church, who stated at the time of its publica- 
tion that “‘ it was the first edition of the whole 
of Diodati’s translation which had been printed 
in Italy since the Reformation.’ An edition 
of the New Testament from the same plates 
had preceded it by four years. 

Moreover, as appears from the catalogue of 
the Caxton Exhibition (1877), an Italian Bible 
was on exhibition there which had been 
printed in Rome in 1823, probably by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, while before 
the organization of Bible societies editions of 
Archbishop Martini’s translation from the 
Vulgate had been printed in Naples, Rome 
and Venice between 1775 and 1799. These 
editions were not intended to have a very 
wide circulation, as they were in twenty-nine, 
twenty-three and twelve volumes, respect- 
ively. 

LIVES OF CHRIST. 

I want a copy of the very best Life of Christ. 
A good one-volume work, written by a recog- 
nized authority, orthodox, scholarly and full 
of true Christian and gospel spirit throughout. 
Will you kindly mention several in the order 
of merit, one considered best first. J.M.M. 

The best short Life of Christ is by Dr. James 
Stalker. Among larger works we place first, 
for ordinary readers, Edersheim’s Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah (2 vols.). There 
is an abridged edition in one volume. Geikie’s 
is picturesque and readable; Farrar’s, inter- 
esting but somewhat overweighted with ora- 
tory; Beecher’s, brilliant but incomplete; 
Hanna’s, devout and tender; Dr. J. P. Thomp- 
son’s, excellent for young people; Andrews’s, 
valuable for chronology and discussion of dis- 
puted points; Weiss’s, for scholars. A num- 
ber of others, such as Abbott’s, Ellicott’s, etc., 
have each special excellencies. 


WHERE SHOULD THE MINISTER FIND HIS TEXT? 


Is it right for a Christian minister to select 
a text for his Sabbath morning sermon. from 
any book but the Bible? 8. J. 

The preacher of the gospel delivers a divine 
message, which is based on the Word of God. 
If a ‘‘text”’ is taken for such a message—as 
sanctioned by the practice of the Christian 
pulpit from early times—we think it should 
always be from the Bible. Occasions, may 
justify the presentation of a topic in a sermon 
without a text, but the main business of 
preaching is proclaiming and applying the 
truth revealed in the Bible. 

SSNS AIF. Wee es 

The first edition of the reprint of our editorial 
on Unitarianism, vs. Orthodoxy, having been 
exhausted a second edition has been issued 
and can be had on application to this office at 


fifty cents a hundred. We have received from 
Southern California a reprint of the editorial 
issued for distribution there. 


Notices. 
2s ee 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publi. 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to thence 








BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall Ma 
10 A.M. Topic, Honesty in Pulpit Dise ee 
A. Z. Conrad, D.'D. . —e 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at pues shee 

EssEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Crombie Street C 
Salem, May 10. ’ et Church, 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Andover y 
Branch, Wakefield, May 4, 10 A.M. — 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May &. ys 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Thirtieth 
International Convention, Indianapolis, May 10-14. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Shrewsbury, 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, org: 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath su mM ranger ve 
og and candidates for storates. Peas Rey. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman’ 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. : 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, 


New Jersey, East Orange 
Toledo, 


Ridgeville, 
Canton, 
Boston, 
Patchogue, 
Muscatine 


May. 
Tuesday, May 9. 
Tuesday, May 4 
Tuesday, May 9, 
Wednesday, May 10. 
Monday, May 15. 
Tuesday, May 16, 
Tuesday, Mav 16. 
Tuesday, May 16. 
Tuesday, May 16. 
Tuesday, May 16. 
Tuesday, May 23. 
Thursday, May 25. 
Wednesday, May 31. 
Tuesday, June 13. 
Tuesday, June 20. 
Tuesday, June 27. 


0, 
Southern Cal., 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Massachusetts, 
New York, 


owa, 
South Dakota, 
Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 
Maine, 





Douglas, 
Pawtucket, 
Montpelier, 
Rockville, 
Brunswick, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nua) membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. rge Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L. f 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 15 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies ang students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. : 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 

y_ by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston offce, 
21 Congregational House; Chgengo office, 15] Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. GA. Building. Doua- 


tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible Hlouse New York 
City. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


St., New York. Incurporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes aout. 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports a! 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgomy ves: 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Frien 
and Lyfe Boat. ‘ 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, a 
remittances of same are requested to be made direc 
to the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRaSK, Prestdent. 
ev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt, 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan I:braries and - — 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing an — 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seams = 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. a 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of seconde 7 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazine et. 
ete. ud mae aetat a cone ie sna aa 

tributions to sustain wor i . 
mittances jay be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 

ecreta: oom ongreg@tiona - : 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
ry oss. ee a 
ARNA NOW esponding 
a Congregationa House, 


tary. 
Secrei Bes ci 
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Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


NEW TON—In Worcester, April 20, by Rev. 

ALVOR er, ew Clinton Alvord of Philadelphia and 

Mary Sanford, daughter of Simeon Newton of Worces- 

ter, and granddaughter of the late Rev. Levi Packard 

f Spencer. 

FULLERTON—WHITTHORNE—In Fort Smith, Ariz., 

April 24, Robert M., son of Dr. B. M. Fullerton, of Wal- 
tham. Mass., and J. Lannie Whitthorne. 


eT Deaths. 


oe 

(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.: 

















LLE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, George Brain- 
BorEeaselle, aged 60 yrs. He was a graduate of Bangor 
Seminary, preached in Dedham and Princeton, Me., 
and at the time of his death was secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 

CLARK—In West Brattleboro, Vt., April 16, Rev. Asa 
F. Clark, aged 82 yrs. He was a graduate of Brown 
University and Hartford Seminary and held pastorates 
at Peru, Windham, Ludlow and Weathersfield, Vt.,and 
Leavitt, Mass. 

COCHRAN—In Oroomiah, Persia, March 9, Mrs. D. P. 
Cochran, sister of Dr. A. H. Plumb of Boston. In 1847 
she went out with her husband, Rev. J. C. Cochran, as 
missionary to the Nestorians under the A. B.C. F. M. 

MILLS—In Medford, Mass., April 4, Sarah Chase Mills, 
youngest child of Dr. George W. and Anna B. Mills, 
aged 2 yrs., 2mos. ° 

He sent her just a while 
To cheer our way; 

He knew how short her life, 
How brief her stay. 

In His blest home above 
Where all is ight, 

Dwells now our cherub sweet, 
So pure and bright 

MITCHELL—In Saratoga, April 24, Rev. Arthur Mitch- 
ell, D.D., secretary of Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions since 1884. 

MOODY—In Bath, Me., April 19, John M. Moody. 

NORTON—In Auburndale, April 26, Prof. Lewis Mills 
Norton, Ph. D., of the Institute of Technology in this 
city, aged 37 yrs. 

PACKARD—In_ Blanchard, Me., April 12, Joseph B. 
Packard, aged 74 yrs. He was for many years super- 
intendent of the Sunday school in that town. 

PARSONS—In Detroit, Mich., April 25, A. K., wife of 
Philo sons, aged 71 yrs. 

PINNEO—In Dare O., April 13, of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, Alfred Wright Pinneo, brother-in-law of the 
late Rey. E. B. Foster, D. D., aged 69 yrs. 

SEWALL—In Limington, Me., April 11, Mary Frost, 
widow of Deacon Joshua Sewall, aged 86 yrs. 

SHAPLEIGH—In Boston, April 22, Harriet N., wife of 
the late John H. Shapleigh, aged 72 yrs.,8 mos. The 
burial was at West Lebanon, Me. 





DEACON JOHN PRATT. 


‘Mr. Pratt was born in Orford, N. H., June 8, 1806, and 
died there April 13, 1893, in his Pg Batten year. 

How beautiful the path of life the good man walks 
when ordered wholly of the Lord! Well may the living 

use to mark its onward, upward course until it ends 

i perfect peace. Especially when entered upon, as was 
his, in one of the most interesting sections of the charm- 
ing valley of the Connecticut, amid inspirational high- 
lands and encheering lowlands, himself possessing a de- 
voted father and mother anda Christian home, consecrat- 
ing him in his — aoe their faith by the water of 
sprinkling, he early fulfilling the divine promise by be- 
coming spiritually awakened and admitted tothe church 
and ever after growing in the knowledge of transform- 
ing and enriching grace, ripening more and more, per- 
fecting with the — and the going of the trials of 
the seasons, and reaching at the last the full hight of 
glory prepared of God for the upright in heart. 

Learning the mercantile trade in houses of business 
in his own town, he, when of age, bought and conducted 
stores for himself, chiefly at Post Mills, Vt., with a 
branch at Corinth, and then for a short time at Orford 
ae he quietly retired at last to spend the residue of 

S, 


ys. 

Prospered and he was notwith- 
standing benevolent, giving to the cause of missions 
abroad andrat home, to work among the freedmen, to 
the support of the preached gospel in Orford and Post 
Mills, to which last he gave a parsonage. Chosen dea- 
con here he served for some years. To rejoice in his 
fpoteece and yet to lament his Joss he leaves a widow, 

Ta Buxton Pratt, and a daughter, Almira Pratt. 

good citizen, a kind neighbor, a judicious adviser, 
uniform in both spirit and act, he has friends many who 
tise up and call him worthy, admiring his life example, 
commending its blessed influence. 


Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves, not dead but gone before, 
He gathers round him. 


ded in busi 





PROF. LEWIS M. NORTON. 


The only son of the late Rev. John F. Norton, after 
about a week’s illness from pneumonia, went to his 
pesvenly home on April 26, aged thirty-seven years. 

rnin Athol, where his father was pastor, he was edu- 
int in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology with 

class of 1876, studied chemistry two years in the 
universities of Germany and Paris, took his degree of 
j .D. at the University of Gottingen, and for the last 
enyears was instructor and professor of industrial 
a stry in the Institute of Technology. “ He brought,” 

y8 Professor Drown, “this important department to a 
Saree of perfection and efficiency which was un- 
Sfialed in any technical institution in the country.” 
fal €ssor Norton was in charge of the course of chem- 

engineering of the institute, . . . which was devised 
hh and Was the first of this character established 
cere ntty. He was a born teacher, a forcible and 
Hiterst | lecturer, thoroughly acquainted with the 
prot aha his department and popular with his classes 

Fras loved by his students. 
dant Norton was married in 1883 to Mary Alice 
five ehiguehter of Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. They had 
bebe ildren, all of whom survive. Since his marriage 

8 tnade his home in Auburndale. He wasanactive 
cial! Red the Con ap ey church and was espe- 
tence erested in the Sunday school, where he was a 

rt. Beloved by all who knew him, self-reliant, of 


faen insight and good judgment, earnest, devoted and 


‘ul to every duty in the highest de t 1 
Community mourns h: 8 loss. - 2 aaeaaaaaets 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 142. 











A NOVEL treatment for asthma has been offered 
in the application of bags of ice to the spine. This 
is made on the theory that asthma is a purely nervous 
disease. So distressing is this disease that use of 
this most severe means for even temporary relief 
is not to be wondered at. It is well, however, to 
know that there is a pleasant, convenient, and sure 
cure for asthma, which has behind it the accumu- 
lated proof of twenty-three years. We refer to the 
Compound Oxygen treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, of Philadelphia. The high standing of these 
physicians, and the wonderful value of their common 
sense home treatment, is as easy of demonstration 
ttt multiplication table itself. Read a specimen 
etter: 





“Compound Oxygen has done everything for me 
as a sufferer from asthma. My children would have 
been without a mother if I had not used Compound 
Oxygen, as my physician said it was the last resort 
for me, my lungs were in such a state from repeated 
congestion ; left lung was of little use; so many air- 
cells closed. I have gained thirty-five pounds since 
its use. My physician recommended it, or I should 
now have been in my grave.” 

Mrs. E. N. Hunt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


‘“‘ My wife has suffered for ten years from asthma, 
and each spell was gradually getting worse. [ had 
tried, it looked to me, every remedy in the world, 
but it continued to get worse. “I saw your advertise- 
ment, and sent for a home treatment of your Com- 
pound Oxygen. When it came my wife did not like 
to try it, having been deceived so often, but finally 
she agreed to try it. From the first she began to 
improve. In less than two. weeks she was able to 
run from the dining-room to our room, which is 
about twenty steps—a thing she had not been able 
to do for tenyears. Now she is as free fromasthma 
as any person in the world, and it is all due to your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment.” 

Accept heartfelt thanks, 
G. W. Bootu, GUNTOWN, MISss. 


Every asthma sufferer should investigate this 
remedy and avail themselves of this cure. Write 
today. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York, and Toronto, Ont. 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. A 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





A young lady of experience in teaching and the 
care of children would like a position as governess dur- 
ing her college vacation. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress C., Lock Box 657, Andover, Mass. 


A few Boarders desired on a farm in May, June 
and July. Situation pleasant and healthy. Pine grove 
and lake near at hand. Boating and drives. Rooms 
large and pleasant. Table good. References furnished 
if desired. For terms and further information address 
A. N. Hardy, Greenfield, N. H. 


A Clergyman offers a Provision and Grocery Store 
for sale. It is located in a smart, healthy town in East- 
ern Mass., and is doing a good business. He will sell at 
once to the right man. No brokers. For further par- 
ticulars address letters A. M., this office. QR 410 


Wanted.—A Home meg | wants to borrow $2,500 
on bank stock as collateral. Address Lock Box 52, Hot 
Springs, 8. D. 


Young woman, pupil at Moody’s school, wishes to 
earn her eee to Great Britain about the latter part 
of June; would be glad to take care of children, anaged 
person or an invalid. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Margaret Pirril, East Northfield, Mass. 


New Mompehire boarding at “ Quiet Home,” a place 
for real rest, home cooking, high aititude and fishing. 
Daily mail. Four dollars per week. Mrs. L. M. Whitte- 
more, Unity-Sullivan County, New Hampshire. 








From Bad to Worse 


A Complication of Diseases 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cave 





Of Vienna, N. J. 


“I gladly testify to the following facts: I 
Fave been a Very great sufferer for the last five 
years with troubles of the Lumgs and kid- 
meys and the worst stage of 


Dyspepsia. 


I could scarcely eat anything because of ‘the in- 
tense pain in my stomach. I was also at one 
time covered with salt rheum, and my cough 
weakened me so that I could scarcely walk, I 
had several attacks of bleeding at the lungs. 
My breath became so short that I was unable to 
work and was obliged to give up my business, 
which is that of a mason. I could not even 
walk about much. So I kept going from bad te 
worse. I then had an attack of the shingles, 
which, with all my other complaints, confined 
me to my room for three months and 


Nearly Took Away My Life. 


I had heard of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a good 
medicine, so I bought a bottle. When I had 
taken it, I found it had done me some good, so 
I continued till I had taken three bottles. I im- 
proved so rapidly that I could walk out of doors, 
and have steadily gained till I am at work 
again and use my hammer and trowel once 


Hood’s :: Gures 


more. The physicians told me five years ago that 
I would not live three years, and all the neigh- 
bors think it a very strange thing to see me at 
work again. It is the strength given me by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which enables me to do it.” 
IsAAc ABER, Vienna, W2rren County, N. J. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 25c. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 








In a Dark Hall. 


No single piece of furniture has the right of going through 
It is the outward and vis- 


your door ahead of a Hall Stand. 
ible expression of your hospitality. 


Understand, first of all, that this new design is not ex- 
The only deceit about it is that it costs just one- 
half what you have been expecting to pay. 

It has all the paraphernalia of luxury—the low seat, the 
separate racks for wet and dry umbrellas, the dong prong up- 
rights for silk hats, the broad arm rests, and a superb mirror 


pensive. 


of French plate, 


The wood in these Hall Stands has been specially selected, 
and the display of grain in the quarter-sawed oak will be 


effective in even the darkest halls. 


This is a very good pattern for any hall where poor light = 
calls for the exercise of special care in selection. " 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


48 CANAL STREET | 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There has been no change in the status of 
the national finances up to date. President 
Cleveland has assured the country that the 
administration proposes to pay out gold for 
any and all forms of governmental obligations 
and so follow out the clear directions of the 
law. Secretary Carlisle has had a consulta- 
tion with the New York bankers and it is gen- 
eral belief that he then and there indicated the 
intention of the Government to make an issue 
of bonds whereby to increase the Treasury 
stock of gold if the necessity should arise. 
The Boston banks have contributed a large 
share of their gold to the Government in ex- 
change for legal tender notes, and similar of- 
fers have been made from different parts of 
the country. New York banks have taken no 
similar action thus far, but it is an interesting 
fact that a block of gold which was exported 
May 2 was obtained from the vaults of a New 
York bank, and not from the Treasury. 

There has been a week’s respite from gold 
exports, due to the over-shipments immediately 
following the famous Carlisle interview. It 
is probable that these exports will be resumed 
and continued for a couple of months longer, 
although the influence upon the exchange 
market of the tide of foreign travel to this 
country may result in holding the shipments 
down to very moderate amounts. 

Australian banks have been collapsing daily. 
And some of them have been very large and 
important banks. The precise causes of the 
troubles are not well understood here, vet in 
a general way it has been a too rapid expan- 
sion of credits upon property not immediately 
marketable. These failures have produced 
some effect upon the London markets and will 
doubtless result in shipments of gold from 
London to Austratia. London in turn will 
endeavor, by advancing money rates, to draw 
the gold from this country. 

The prolonged financial strain has begun to 
have its effect upon general trade. The banks 
have been obliged to curtail their accommoda- 
tions to borrowers, and this has made collec- 
tions slow. Some failures have resulted and 
probably more will follow. Yet witha prompt 
reduction in the volume of business doing by 
houses of weak credit there is nothing to fear 
in the geneyal trade position. There has been 
very little expansion indeed for a long time, 
and mercantile credits are believed to be in 
excellent shape. There will be considerable 
nervousness for some time, though the eyes of 
the community are fixed upon the expected 
assembling of Congress next September for 
relief. A repeal of the Sherman silver pur- 
chase act will unquestionably result in a great 
expansion of credit; lenders, both home and 
foreign, will have confidence, and a renewal 





Make the Most of 
’ Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Conyregutionvust. 








of the forward movement of our industries 
would follow. It rests with Congress. 








Se 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Rev. W. H. Willcox, Malden....................$20.00 
RS rere rier ort 2.00 
BE, Th. Bin, BERTI s Dobe sve se cs csscusssccsscscces 5.00 
Financial. 





Our Canal. 


It will take a year or two to 
get water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac- 
count in Southern California, 
it stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water is precious; no 
rain to speak of falls. Irriga- 
tion is better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a_ three-year-old 
fig-tree five inches through! 
The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 

A little land with water is 
wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 
We want a share of our stock 
in every neighborhood ; $50 a 
share will be worth $1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. Let us send you a 
pamphlet with map. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


M%, WRUST-CERTI FICATES 





With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Guaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO, 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARVEY PROPERTY..~...~- 


for the most profitable investment to be 
found in or around Chicago. 
Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
819 The Rookery, 
217 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 











yy ay THE BEST FIELD FOR | 
INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of city in the 
Onited States in proportion to its size. Wholesal@ trad 
1891, 138,127,000; fan 

now under construction, 83, 
for theemployment of capi 


king Capital, 615,846,363.00, Busidingy 
[4,000.00 We have a plar 

in best invest: is ip 
Oregoe. in large and smail amounts, cash or monthly in 
stallments of 825 and upwards, lutely and 
markably profitable. Send for full information an¢ 
ers’ references. Kugene D. White & Co.. Portland, Ur 





Financial. 


lowa Loan & Trust (0, 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 31,000 


each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


% 105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of &100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful inves. 
tors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, ‘ 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 








HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual “Statement, duly, 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL ~ 

Reserve Premium Fund . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losse 
NOE BUEPIUB . 0c csscsciess 











CASH ASSETS................. $9, 156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Sl se NE oc baousabedinbanckwvesacd esr tess $300,512.51 
Real Estate......... 1 ,597,303,27 
Bonds and Mortgages, s 
PDDcicebitnnsacssvabassatineksessakscaebe 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value) 1, 678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
a en een ae 3,309,915.00) 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... S87,097,87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 





NTI ind ranch ans assakaaban recess nisaceoenecsy’ 2. 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
bo gt 8 Ee TT Tee K9, 156,231.62 


. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBORN, 0 p70. ppogidonts 
KE. G. SNOW, JR, yplanatagtitheage oak 
W. L. BIGELOW, 1‘c..,,«:,, 
T. B. GREENE, ” 5 Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw York, July 12, 1892. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 

YOUR IDLE MONEY We issue Trust Certificates 

guqranteed by assets 

WILL EA N amounting to morethan $2.00 

in assets for every $1.00 in 

certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 percent. per 

eee payable semi-annually. The “3 ORY -— 

ssued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 12 

years, as invest- LARGE RETURNS ors may elect. 

The interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 

pote ng Bap — is — and at the end of the 

term the principal sum, together 

with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SE T0 Us 

half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLIS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Satie Street -“0it- = CHICACO. 


a a 


° THE BEST mat 4 ; 
RiE BES TIALLE 
G% ANDe7 EM OANS. 
Lead and Zine Lands in Missouri present 
a SE's field. hri for full particulars tou! 


HORACE B. MARTIN, - - Carthage, Mo. 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Ch 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pous in boston, income from improved property , mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we otfer for sale 8100,000 
in sums of #100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on fay orable 
terms. Send for circular. . D. ZITTLE, Sec... _ 
Douglass and 16th Streets, Omaha, Neb, 











§ onimproved prop- 
FIRST MORTGAGE erty. Interest pay- 
Oavie semi-annually in Gold & G uaranteed. 
Conservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unguestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. The No. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


oe 





WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. 


More than ®2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and indiv 
.009 guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges reason 


clients. Our Cash Capital of 
Send for Circulars and references. 


idual 
able. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rovums 101-2, John Hancock Building, <- 





178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


It was question night again at the meeting last 
Monday evening, the superintendents exchanging 
views in regard to numerous points of practical con- 
cern in the management of their respective schools. 
To certain members had been assigned specific ques- 
tions and their answers were supplemented by vol- 
unteer expressions from all over the house. In this 
way many side lights were thrown on the subjects 
under discussion. The leading speakers were cate- 

’ chised freely and quite a variety of opinion on some 
matters was forthcoming. The earlier part of the 
evening the theme was the selection of teachers, 
whether it should be in the hands of the superin- 
tendent exclusively or of a committee. F. W.B. 
pratt, who opened this topic, advocated the method 
of letting the superintendent select the teachers, 
and this seemed to be the prevailing custom through- 
out the union, though the other plan had earnest 
advocacy. Whether any persons should be em- 
ployed as teachers who are not church members or 
Christians was also discussed. 

Other matters debated were the general conduct 
of the school by the superintendent, on which Rev. 
Ellis Mendell spoke, and normal classes, the advan- 
tages of which Were set forth by M. C. Hazard. 
The evening’s debate developed quite a number of 
helpful ideas. 

A new crayon portrait of “Father” Asa Bullard, 
the Sunday school apostle, adorned the platform. It 
is to hang in the rooms of the C.S.S.and P.S. Mr. 
W. H. Emerson reported that the fund raised in 
memory of Mr. Bullard for the prosecution of the 
work so dear to him amounts now to over $10,000. 
The speakers at the June festival will be J. M. W. 
Hall, W.S. Slocum, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., and 
Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D. 





yous 






. Beautify Your Home with 


New WALL PAPER: 


fhe most complete assortment of samples ever is- 
sent anywhere upon receipt of 8¢ which covers 
ostage only. Deduct postage when ordering. 














- = CUARANTEED - = 
To HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. ; 
CHEAPER THAN EVER ¢ 


Good Papers, 3,4¢. per Roll; Giit Papers, ‘ 
5, 6e per Roll; Embossed Gilts,8,10c.and 
up. %inch BORDERS to match, ie Yard. Z 
18-inch BORDERS to match, 3c. Yard rs 
F. H. CADY. 305 High St.. Providence, R. 1. & 








Of course they ride 


Columbias. 





They know bicycles —folks who 
know bicycles buy Columbias. 
Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 


The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pubiished. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

MRS. HARRIET WOODS BAKER. 

One of the most popular Sunday school books of 
the last century was Tim the Scissors Grinder, which 
was translated into several languages and gained a 
circulation of half a million copies. Its author 
wrote under the nom de plume of Madeline Leslie. 
She died April 26, in her seventy-seventh year, at the 
residence of her son, Rev. Dr. Charles R. Baker, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Her real name was Mrs. Harriet 
Woods Baker, and she was the daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Woods of Andover Seminary. She began 
to write stories when only eleven years of age, and 
published altogether about 160 volumes. 














Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Wash 


PP LASS ION. 





AAR 
contains the great an- 
tiseptic and preserver, 
Carbolic Acid. 

LPL LLNS 





Preserves 
the 
Teeth 





and gums, is pleasant 
to the taste, leaves a 


delicious feeling in 


the mouth. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3202 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va, 





by return mail, ruta uc: 

scriptive circulars 0} 
8 NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVE 
SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS inventedan 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
inany sie, toany measure, for ladies, 

















men and children. Garments guaran- 
to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
=— — -- 


—_ 





PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 






4 


the latest and best 
Styles, and how to 














BOOK FREE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. 


SAVE $100. 


Cut this out and mailittous, You will be more than pleased at the result, 
ORGANS from $25 up.} ifyoudoitatonce. [PIANOS from 8175 up. 


ae Cornish Organ and Piano Co. 


: ° 
Cra rarer rr TTT ET PS TLL ETP, Me a oe 





Ferris’ 


Good 








Best for Health, Eco-f 
nomy «nd Beauty. 
BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLAspPs. 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 

ms—iren’t pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes--won't weur out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00.77 
West’n Wholesalebepot. # 
Send forillustrated ff A 
circular to {ts " 
FERRI S BROS —~ Manufacturers 
«3 341 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 











—s—r= 





ee ed od dd 


{t will show you 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
before you pay. 











es 





Established 26 Years. 
WASHINGTON, N. J 
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EATHER Gets hard and 
old without Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum O21 Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Is Still The Best. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 
It’s the make, not the 


































——) shape, that makes the 
Davidson Syringe. Any- 
body can make the form, 

— for the patents have run 


out; but the make has 
not. The Davidson always has been the 
best, and is today. See that this is on the 
label, if you want the Genuine, 
DAVIDSON RUBBER (0., Boston, Mass. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 
%2,000,008 
1,500,008 


Authorized Capital - -- 

Capital paid in 
F ORGANIZED LN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


, ane to or call at the office for new illustrated pam. 
phiet. 








Very important changes have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars, address 







JoHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Puss. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






., 257 BKroadway, 
2% Washing. 
ass. \gt., Mid- 
. Gass, Trav. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. 
New York—I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.—W. J. L 
Dis., 111 S. 9th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. 













IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
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Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y__ All druggists. 








“a HEALING WONDER? 


omfort 
Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 





Ay 


Lo 
lo MW ANC. 
Cheney 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
ft within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


sd any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a ver 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, ‘and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinel appointed laws of 
heaith and nenetoupees to nearly al eco conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rev. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





e i a. E My ADVICE FREE. 

h . To any person suffering from 
Piics vr Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many yoere of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. dress J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 





NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


The Missionary Association of Central Japan 
held its spring meeting at Osaka, March 14. 
Owing to the prevalence of small-pox in the 
city, 450 new cases being reported each week, 
the attendance was smaller than usual. 

The late disturbances in the theological 
atmosphere of the Japanese churches was the 
subject discussed, the strong opening address 
being by Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D., of Kyoto, 
whose admirable work, An American Mis- 
sionary in Japan, published last November, 
is the freshest and most correct statement 
of life and work in Japan now before the 
public. = 

The general trend of the paper and the dis- 
cussion that followed was that Japan feels 
every throb of the larger world movements; 
that some of the Japanese leaders are fully 
abreast of the best scholarship of the times 
and ahead of the average missionaries; that 
these theological storms, like atmospheric 
changes, are_locally disturbing but widely 
beneficent; that free discussion is not to be 
dreaded; that we all need a clearer view of 
the essentials of Christianity and that the 
pure theological movement is largely past. 
The churches have met the severe test and 
will not be swept into any dangerous form of 
so called liberal truth. 

The Christians of Japan are somewhat 
aroused just now over the subject of church 
independence. Some of the leaders are stung 
by the taunt of Buddhists and others that 
Christianity tends to make men disloyal. 
They long by some striking act to convince 
these opponents of the Western religion that 
the Christian church of Japan, like its govern- 
ment and its schools, while borrowing ideas 
and methods from the outside world, is a Jap- 
anese institution thoroughly adapted to Ori- 
ental tastes and ambitions. One article tak- 
ing an extreme position appeared ina January 
magazine. It has received three or more re- 
plies and it may be safely predicted that the 
rank and file of Japanese pastors and laymen 
will neither encourage nor permit any hasty 
and radical steps. 

But one cannot help feeling that some sort 
of change is impending and that this may be 
said to mark the beginning of the end of for- 
eign missionary work in Japan. What do I 
mean? Simply this, that great as the need for 
American missionaries here will continue to 
be, in view of the increasing desire for a Jap- 
anese church for the Japanese, an independ- 
ent evangelistic movement may be best here 
with only such foreign aid of men and money 
as is openly and entirely intrusted to Japa- 
nese hands, and, in view of the wider work of 
larger lands beyond, it may be best to call for 
no more recruits except an occasional man‘to 
fill a vacancy. It will be a heroic measure 
and will come nearer the ideal of true foreign 
missions than the world has yet seen, but 
therein may lie its wisdom and promise of 
—— J. H. P. 











Mr. JAMES G. WILSON, the patentee and manufac- 
turer of rolling partitions, has made a study for 
some years past of the method for dividing church 
buildings and schoolrooms, whereby large assem- 
bly rooms can be made into separate classrooms 
and classrooms shut off from the auditorium when 
occasion requires more conveniently than by the 
old-fashioned folding door. He has fitted upa large 
number of church and school buildings with his 
rolling partitions, and an examination and practical 
test-of these where they are in constant use would 
convince any one of their great value in the judi- 
cious utilization of space. Wilson’s Rolling Parti- 
tions are said to be a marvelous convenience; being 
sound proof and air tight, they are easily operated. 
Some are made with blackboard surfaces for object 
lesson teaching, thus answering a double purpose. 
It would be well for those interested to send to him 
for an illustrated catalogue. His office is at74 West 
23d Street, New York, N. Y. : 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’ 
SARSAPARILLA © 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting ot 

CurTicuRA, the great skin cure, 

CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite 

. skin purifier and beautifier, 

end Cutrcura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 

and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood es an 

humor remedies of modern times, and =: used 

in the treatment of every humor and -!scarco, from 

eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 

unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 

PotrtER Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorpP., Boston. 
** How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 








PLES, blackheads, red, . hands and falk 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA % 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti 
Pain Plaster relieves, rheumatic, scl 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 20c, 


RR OWONDERFUL FREVENTIVE. L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 











FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by ; 
Robert Low’s Son, Ltd., li Cedar St., N. Y. 
\k $5 er day, at 
X to $15 py sell 


LIGHTNING PLAT! 


atches 








REY. JOHN ALDEN, ° 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of 
His marvellous cure of In- 


atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
=, Catarrh, Serofula, Malaria, 
. and kindred diseases, upon 
ersonal application, mail, 
S express Or ctherwise, will be 
d a written ent by him, of his vale. 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtainingt 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands su — 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, = 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
KI., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont t., Boston, Mss 








= Up 
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EDUOATION. 


_—— A pastor’s field, wherever he is located, 
is limited only by his ability and energy. 
Hereis Rev. C. I. Scofield of Dallas, Tex., who 
has long been a leader in Christian work in 
the Southwest, proposing a correspondence 
school of the Bible for that region, though he 
sets no territorial limit to it. He offers a 
course of study in seven sections, with printed 
vutlines for each section, to occupy two years. 
It is really a comprehensive course of Biblical 
theology and ought to be very helpful to min- 
isters Without a liberal education, to Sunday 
school teachers and to Bible students gener- 
ally. The fee for the course is five dollars but 
Pastor Scofield offers itefree to any Christian 
worker unable to pay for it. 

— Atlanta University is to be congratu- 
lated on the increasing interest and larger 
gifts it has received during the last year. 
Miss Carrie W. Hunt has been remarkably 
successful in raising funds for its current ex- 
penses, especially in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Over $17,000 have been contributed in money 
or pledges to be redeemed before July 1, and 
itis hoped that the amount may be increased 
to $25,000. The anniversary exercises wiil 
oecur May 25. 

— Berea College is not in Kansas, as was 
inadvertently stated in the last Congregation- 
alist, but in Kentucky, one hundred and thirty 
miles south of Cincinnati. Our older readers 
will remember how it was founded by John 
G. Fee, Cassius M. Clay and other Southern 
abolitionists before the war. It is today the 
only school in the South which is freely at- 
tended by both races. With the accession of 
President Frost there is a prospect of a greatly 
increased attendance of students, especially 
from the North. He will be inaugurated June 
21. 





THE Iowa Loan and Trust Co. of Des Moines, Io., 
whose advertisement appears in the financial de- 
partment, are offering safe and reliable investments. 
This company has, since its incorporation in 1872, 
steadily increased, but still adheres to its conserva- 
tive policy which has given it the stand it has today. 


MorE than twenty years ago Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam was introduced generally throughout 
New England as a remedy for coughs, colds and 
pulmonary complaints. Since its introduction it 
has constantly won its way into public favor, until 
now it is the universal decision that it is the best 
remedy for curing coughs, colds and asthma. 


Your Painter 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


' Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of 


Lea 


Strictly Pure White Lead | 


and pure colors. 


strictly pure: 
““ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY'" (Pittsb’gh) 


«“*ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘* BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

“* JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘Lnese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and I are genes so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
to the shade shown on the can. By 

best paint in the world, because made of the 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


This waste can 


this means you will have the 
best materials— 


**KENTUCKRY ” (Louisville) 
‘*PFAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

«* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN "’ (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicagce) 
*“ULSTER”" (New York) 

**UNION ”’ (New York) 





1 Broadway, New York. 





If your boy 


isn’t on time, the chances are it is 
no fault of his. Do you expect 
him to tell time by the sun? Has 
he a watch? If not, that is your 
fault. He might have a first-class 
time-keeper as low as four dollars; 
up to ten, according to style—all 
the style anybody cou'd ask.— 
Good enough for you, too, if you 
need a watch. 
All jewelers sell the new, quick- 

winding Waterbury: a jew- 

eled watch in gold, filled, 

coin-silver and other cases. 


All styles for all people. $4 
to $1s. . 35 











Fahys 


The most durable. 
The best protection 
Considering _ all 
cheapest. 


to wear 21 years. 


mark. 





these 
A Fahys Monarch 14 karat 
Gold Filled Watch Case. It is guaranteed 
In all sizes and in hunt- 
ing and open face. Look out for this trade 


Joseph Fahys & Co. 


This word means 
the best watch 
case in the world. 
The handsomest. 
for the movement. 
advantages, the 








‘New York. 


No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 
“ 4x “ce 6.00 “ 


“ 3x“ 10.00 * 
“ 2x “ 15.00 “ 








OVER i20000 SOLD. 4 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. ; 
The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


h j 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- | 
ing prices, postpaid: 


wc, ie 65 12 ‘4.75 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. . 


W., Washington, D. C. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 


oak 
1.00 


Morocco. Hg 

- $0.30 #0. 
40 15 
90 


eee 


PAT. DEC, 30, '90 





Will purchase a Gentle- 


| man's Watch, which we 
guarantee to be the best 
possible time-keeper 


| for the money. It is 
made in 18 kt. case 
stem-winding, adjusted 
with parts interchange- 
able, and bears our 
}name. It is equal in 
| style to the most ex- 
| pensive grade, and has 
proved all that we claim 
| for it. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


511 Washington, cor. West St. 





OUTFITS S 





E Manufacture Fine 


RODS, REELS othe, FISHING TACKLE, 


SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, AND WARRANT 
ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


and 
other 





Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
* Ohubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationalist. 
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ALABASTINE. 


Is recomme 
Mic rte 


722 





DEFINITIONS. 


™ Fasnion: Competitive imitation.—Herbert 


Spencer. 





CALviInisM: Mathematics applied to the- 
ology.—The Interior. 

Stoicism baptized inte Chris- 
tianity.— Principal A. M. Fairbairn. 

THE Hicuer Criticism: A method of knowl- 
edge of literature.—Prof. E. L. Curtis. 

THE GospeEL or Joun: The history of Jesus 
read as a chapter in the life of God.—Principal 
A.M. Fairbairn. 

A MAN-HATER OR A WOMAN-HATER: A deci- 
mal fraction of humanity, powerfully domi- 
nated by left-hand cyphers. 

A metal heel under the boots of lit- 
to make them appear tall 


auali- 


WALL PAPER Is 

OFTEN POISONOUS, 

Kalsomine Scales 
and Rubs Off, 

AL ABASTINE is adry 
powder ready for twe 
Dy adding cola 
water. © an be eagi. 
ly brushed on by any 
one, When tixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ. - 
omy by \sing Ala. 
Dastine. 

1 yd.of walleoy. 

ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal. 
somine, Paper o 
Paint, Makes . Pies 
Porous, Pretty evate 
ings. 

White and 12 bean. 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card, Send 
for one with full in. 
torm ation NE 
: Pees ul 

CO, 


sABASTINE 
iad High St., Boston. 


CALVINISM: 




















THE Docror.—“ One layer 
of paper is bad enough, you 
have three here. Bab 

may recover but cannot 
thrive.” 


Alabastine is Pure. 
Alabastine is Permanent, 
Alabastine is Pretty. 


MONEY: 
tle people in order 
to others.—Saphir. 

Scuism: But 
into an imperative 
forced upon His free 
bairn. 


an ordinance of man turned 
law of God, and as such 
people.—Principal Fair- 


out of it 
mankind who 


Boston: The Hub, because go 
spokesmen of the wheel of 
never tire of doing good to their fellows.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 

WEALTH: The in comparative 
abundance, of things which are objects of hu- 
man desire, not obtainable without some sacri- 
tice or some exertion, and which are accessible 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
Prepared by M. AYER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian "for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


possession, 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 


water, or one tablespoontful for a pint. 
use no 


to men able, as well as anxious, 
them.—Duke of Argyll. 

A CLUB: 
dwelling, in which men of similar 
it may be, general agreement on a certain 
class of social and political questions, may 
with certain guarantees that 


to acquire 


Simply an extension of a private 
tastes and, 


meet in comfort, 


they will not be incommoded by bad manners, | 


by disagreeable personal habits, by the procla- 
mation of offensive opinions by others, or by 
the presence of persons who for any reason 
may interfere with their enjoyment of the 
clubrooms.—New York Evening Post. 





other. 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Follow the directions and you will 
LEADING GROC ERS SELL IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps “for book on * Diet Reform.” 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. — Intercuangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as « 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Agents 
want Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St, Boston, Mass. ” 
or com- 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 3:,.:20: 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. ——_ making 850 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mre’G. CoO X No I182 La Crosse Wis. 








ad 


When lo! 


7 
| 


Sold everywhere. 





ZZ 


*T was morning 


a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s 

induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try iv 
No happier home existed in the town. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Cieans everything. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


After the Honeymoon. 


Their honeyinoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
‘she sat sighing 
Bedewed with dismal cry ing 
She puckered up her ivre- 
head in a frown. f 
z Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
ack kettles needed rubbing, 
castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


wide renown 


Pleases everybody. 











veer esetln vesmss NEW YORK, NY. 





W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 


Branch Warehouses, 
7 John St., New York, and 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden En. 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix. 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal —— fn 
Paris, Fran 
Austria, in 1873; 4 
Exhibition, L876. 





H) set; weight 4 o7.; erastly like cu 
] 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15 5.0, byexpress. 3 
By) and we will include handsome gold plated CHA! 
¥ CHARM. AGENTS & aevivog = te for TERMS. 
FREE. 


in ae 


ROBERT I 
65 CORTLANDT ‘Sty NEW ‘YORK CITY. 





TO ANY BOY OR GIRL FE 
under 18 years of age who will work fur 
BICYCLE: agg ep rHge NO peg py ag 
Fs ae 


Ve, WEST QUINCY Si, CHICAGY, ILL. 


Garden, CE 
RABBIT FEN 
act ENCE CO» 7HICAO, 


taid. ren TLEX 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIET 





SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
eld this year in the Methodist church, 

It hots Ln “Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 30,31 and 
Washioe'mne president of the society, Major-General 
a 0. Howard, is expected to preside. The annual 
Oliver vill be preached on Tuesday evening. May 30, 
es pr. H. A. Stimsen of the Broadway Tabernacle 
wy = New York. Morning prayer meetings will pre- 
cbure he regular sessions on Wednesday and Thursday 
cede t s.and three public meetings—morning, after- 
morn ey evening— will be held on each of those days. 
he full program will be found in the denominational 
at as papers and in the next issue of the Home Mis- 
sells y, The amual meeting will be held on Wednes- 
swna"yernoon, When the report of work in the sixty- 
day meh year will be presented, officers will be elected, 
ei The annual meeting of the woman’s departmen 
er also be held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. H. S. 
Taswell will preside, and there will be speakers from 

sho and Montana. 

aoe day morning, after the devotional meeting 
and an opeving address by the president, Gen. 0. O. 
Howard, there will be a discussion on The Country, in- 
troduced by a paper by Secretary William Kincaid. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Archibald MeCullagh of 
Massachusetts, Rev. C. I. Scotield ot Texas, John Askin, 
p.D., of lowa and others. Auxiliary societies will be 
represented in addresses by Rev. Ethan Curtis of New 
york. Rev. Joshua Coit of Massachusetts, Rev. Leroy 
Warren, D. D.. of Michigan. ‘ . 

On Wednesday evenisg there will be a discussion on 
The City, introduced by a paper by Secretary Joseph 
B. Clark. Addiesses will be made by Rey. J. ©. Arm- 
strong of Hlinois, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of New 
Jersey, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others, Thursday 
forenoon there will be a discussion on The Foreigner, 
introduced oy a paper by Secretary Washington Choate. 
Addresses will be made by Supt. M. W. Montgomery of 
Illinois, Rev. C. A. Amaron of Massachusetts and others. 
jddresses in behalf of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society will be made by Dr. 
george M. Boynton, District Secretary McMillen of 
Illinois and Rey. W. E. Barton of Boston. 

Thursday afternoon there will be addresses by repre- 
sentatives trom the field—Superintendents Curtis of 
Indiana, Bassett of Alabama, Bailey of Washington, 
frown of Black Hillis, Harrison of Northern California, 
Hawkes of Utah. 

Thursday evening the closing meeting will be one of 
summing up and consecration. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. George R. Leavitt, D. D., of Ohio, Rev. E. t 
Terhune, D. D.. of New York, and others. 

The Trunk Line Association has engaged to pass over 
its roads for one-third fare in returning all certified 
attendants on the meeting who pay full fare in going. 

Arrangements have been made with Fitebburg and 
Boston & Albany Railroads by which for the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga round-trip tickets will he sold at following 
rates: Boston, 87.00: Worcester, #6.50; So. Framingham, 
00; Ayer Junction, 86.75; Fitchburg, #6.50; Greenfield, 
4.50; Springtield. 34.50; No. Adams. 83.60; Pittstield, $3.06. 
These tickets will be good going May 27 to May 30, in- 
elusive, good to return until and including June 5. 

Terms on the Western roads are not yet definitely set- 
tled, but will be announeed shortly. 

Following are the terms of entertainment at Saratoga: 

SUGGESTIONS, 

1. Nearly all the houses named below give two prices 
forguests. The tirst is the rate per day for each person 
when one person occupies a small single room or two 
persons occupy an ordinary double room. The second 
is the rate When one person alone oceupies a double 
room. 

Oceasionally hetter terms are given to parties, and 
some larger rooms command a higher price. 

2. Accommodations are ample. The houses listed at 
$l per day and upward can accommodate about 750; 
those at $1.25 and upward 500; those at $1.50 and upward 
2M; and several hundred can be cared for at the higher 
priced hotels. (The capacity of each house is indicated 
in parenthesis. 

HOUSES AT $1 PER DAY. 

Regent St. House, 209 Regent St. (12); Mrs. Fitzgerald, 

3 Cireular St. (12); Albion House, 72 Front St. (20). 
#1 AND $1.25 PER DAY. 

Franklin House, Church St. (100); Continental Hotel, 
Washington St. (120); Miss Pierce, 55 Phila St. (12); 
Garden View, 534 Broadway (60); Mrs. Ingalls, 43 Frank- 
lin St. (12); Mrs. Walker, 53 Spring St. (12): Vanderburg 
Cottage, 131 Phila St. (12); Circular St. House, 93 Cireu- 
lar St. (50); Mrs. Brown, 55 Henry St. (10). 

x1 AND $1.50 PER DAY. 
25 Franklin St. (20); Dr. Hamilton, 44 

: Broadway House, 522 Broadway (50); 
, ’ Lyman House, 26 
Clinton St. (15): Ellsworth Pl, 457 Broadway; Miss 
March, Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); The Maples, 
‘i Broadway: Mrs. Chureh, 12 E. Van Dam. St. (30); 
Mrs. Record, 3} Batcheller Row, Regent St. (10); Elm- 
wood Hall, Front St. (75); Mrs. Thorn, 87 Cireular St. (40). 

21.25 AND #150 PER DAY. 

Vermont House, Grove St. (135); Summer Rest, 75 
Spring St. (40); Kenmore, 556 Broadway (50); Dr. Trav- 
tts, 103 ¢ irewlar St. (20); Waverly Hotel, 584 Broadway 
(150); Congress Park House, Broadway (40); Howland 
House, 573 Broadway (30). 

81.25 AND 81.75 PER DAY. 


Ry Farman, 30 Caroline St.; Mrs. Haskins, 63 Spring 
ot (10), 


















Mrs. War 
Franklin St. (/ 





OU 


Miss Swan, 24 Woodlawn Ave. (15); 


$1.50 PER DAY. 
Trim Cottage, 61 Phila St. (30). 
1.50 AND #2 PER DAY. 
pelts. Wileox, Is) Cireular St. (14); Mrs. Settle, 186 Re- 
«ge (00); Mrs. Thompson, 6 Hamilton St. (14): 
Bs em House, 226 Broadway (60); The Putnam, 497 
vadway (25); The Sinwood, 239 Broadway (75). 








—— 


ENameline 


BOG 
Labor, NO Dt 


withe 
BEST and MOST 
BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 















st, NO Odor. 

everywhere, Smee mola SkER 
ere. 

Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 








Circular St. (100); Heustis House. So. Broadway (100). 


today in the designing of hall 
halls are extremely dark and the most expensive 
furniture wastes its sweetness on the midnight air, 
for there is not light enough to appreciate its beau- 
ties. 
Company presents an engraving of a new hall stand 
which they offer especially for use in dark halls. 
It will be a charming piece for any hall, but it has 
the strong lines and vigorous quarter-sawed grain- 
ing which no dark ball can wholly destroy. 


of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking. 
years. Your grocer and druggist sell it. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA positively cures even when 
all others fail. 
equaled by any other medicine. 


#2 PER DAY. c 
The Worden Hotel, Broadway (150); Dr. Strong, 9 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS.—A new idea is represented 
furniture. Many 


Today, in another column, Paine’s Furniture 


YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 





It has stood the test for thirty 


It has a record of suecesses un- 


olid 
ilver 
ervice 


.. given 
b 


Sterling Silver 
Inlaid A piece 
of silver is 
_ INLAID 
into the back of 
the bow] and handle 
and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 





sridgeport, Ct 














You 
Pocket Sewing Ca 
Contains siiver-p! 
thimble, paper pins 
. needles. 

white thread, In neat ebonized case. Priee, ‘We. 
six $1, prepaid. Send Postal note Agen Le 
THE SEWING CASE CO., NORTHAMPTON, MASS 








Need Our 






pools black, 
each, two We., 
ts Wanted. 








oF Cra voy: Piney, RINTVES, ETC, 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 








As this in itself GUARANTEES the quality. 











MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. New YORK. CHIcaGco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HAMILTON, CANADA, 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


giwest IN THe 
WORLD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


























195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


Has the past cold winter 


demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 
You will probably want to replace it. 


When 


Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


Better send for it. 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 


















purity will c 
our capital. 


We Are The Only Firm 


Giving to customers cash discounts on orders. We (p.3.) 
catalogue that best of all bush beans, the Warren, and 
that best of all early peas, the Excelsior. 
other, Seed Catalogue, of America or Europe, 
contains so ge a variety of several of the stand- 
ard vegetable: 

1 verte peceligty our own. 

enlarged in bot 

cuente. we send our catalogue FR 
warrants still hold good, and our customers may rely upon it 
that the well earned reputation of our seed for freshness an 

i ontinue to be guarded as a most precious part of 


J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


No 


s, and, in addition, are many choice 

] Though greatly 
h the vegetable and flower seed depart- 
E to all. The three 








A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


CHARMING BOOKS - = = 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
As It Is in Heaven. The Unseen Friend. 
At The Beautiful Gate. 


Three religious books, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, and of the finest 
quality every way. The last is a book of exquisite religious Jyrics. The three 
books bound, in white, and in a box, form a very appropriate gift. $3.00 for the set. 
$1.00 each. 
A New'‘Engiand Girlhood. lémo,75cents. Holiday Edition, $1.25. 

A delightful account of Miss Larcom’s childhood and youth. 
Poems. Household Edition. With portrait and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, 
$2.00; half calf, $3.00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. 
Childhood Songs. [llustrated, $1.00. 
Breathings of the Better Life. Seventh Edition. 18mo, $1.25; half calf, $2.50. 
Beckonings For Every Day. ACalendarof Thought. Sirth Edition 16mo, $1. 


“Miss Larcom’s books are among the most wholesome influences in American 
literature. They should be in every household in the country.” 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 























HE “FERRIS” 





Delicious ©) 
Hams and Bacon. | 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 

















Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 








INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yearto year. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION), SAYS: 


*« Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable.’’ 

For further particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., where 
Plans and Photographs can be seen. 








HSSHOO8OHSHSHESSGE EHBHHOFSHOHHESHE TEST 
Unrivaled Exclusive 
Assortment. Patterns. 








IN THE FOUR... 


corners of this advertisemeut are the 
four cardinal points of our com- 
mercial compass. 

No matter which one of them you 
steer towards, in quest of a cargo of 


Carpets or Draperies 


you are certain to reach a harbor in 
our store. 

To point out how completely we 
meet each purchaser in respect to 
Style, Quality and Price, is only to 
repeat what we have been saying 
(and doing) for over three-quarters 
of a century. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


6568 WASHINGTON 8T., 
Opp. Boylston St., Boston. 
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Guaranteed 
Quality. 





Prices. 
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